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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be a0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 385 








ITH SOME CONSTERNATION AND NO 

little amusement we learn that the Junior 

class of Pembroke—the woman's annex of 

Brown—bave cried favor from the faculty, 
declaring themselves unfit to cope with their brothers in 
argument, and therefore entitled to a milder course in 
polemics than that prescribed for the men at Brown. The 
young women have been frightened by the contemplation 
of certain subjects proposed for discussion, as, for exam 
ple, these: ‘‘Can the phenomena of spiritualism be ex- 
plained by psychic law?” and “ Should there be a national 
factory law?” 

Undoubtedly these young women have done injustice 
to themselves. They imagine the subjects much more 
difficult than they are, and they do not realize how easy 
it is to obtain the data necessary for their discussion, 
arguments and all provided, ready made. A young wo- 
man is always apt to be frightened by a man’s boast of 
knowledge, and she is inclined to ascribe to pure origi- 
vality many of the arguments which he is quoting. The 
older woman understands this, the day of her emancipa- 
when she has done so, and been able to 
recognize a man’s sources of information and his good 
fortune in obtaining them 

But there is another point to be considered in relation 
to the attitude assumed by the young women at Pembroke. 
rhe habit of argument is never cultivated among young 
Most of them are brought up to think 
arguments rude, and quite out of place around a table or in 
a drawing-room, realms in which woman is being expected 
to preside with tact and grace, as, at some future day, a 
man must rule in another arena. Boys begin in their very 
infancy to discuss, to compare the merits and construction 
of toys, then on to those of fishing-tackle, fire-arms, ani- 
mals, and so on, by easy stages, to institutions and con- 
ditions. But the average woman has no such training, 
and finds berself unequal to the task when the necessity 
arises. One reason for this is to be found, as already 
hinted, in her idea of hurting the proprieties by it, an- 
other in the fact that few or none of her sisters are ready 
to discuss with her, a third in her inability to get away 
from the personal side of things, and a fourth and more 
vital reason being that the task involved by argument 
wearies her, the tendency of her mind being toward the 
intuitional. She forms her jadgments by intuitions, reg- 
ulates her conduct by them Many men understand this, 
and never act in opposition to some “feeling” against a 
given undertaking expressed by their wives. They may 
disregard her logic, but the most illogical of her feelings— 
her “‘I don’t know why, but I don’t like the idea of that,” 
or ‘‘I don’t quite trust that man”—never! So, after all, 
the Pembroke girls may only be demonstrating the dis- 
tinguishing quality of their sex, and they must not be 
judged too severely in consequence. 


tion has conv 


girls and women 


NE OF OUR YOUNG COUNTRYWOMEN, 
O Miss Muriel White, was bridemaid to Earl Rose- 

bery’s youngest daughter, Lady Margaret Prim- 
rose, who was married to the Earl of Crewe the other 
day in Westminster Abbey. The Prince of Wales was 
present as one of the guests as well as one of the witnesses, 
The bridemaids were dressed in white mousseline de 
soie, and wore old-fashioned fichus, as is the fashion now, 
with sashes of primrose chiffon. The hats were of prim- 
rose chiffon, too, and pink flowers. The bride's dress of 
white satin was covered with these flowers in embroidery 
and diamonds. She wore lace once owned by Marie 
Antoinette. The Earl of Crewe is the son of that Lord 
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Houghton who wrote verses which charmed us all a gen- 
eration ago. He is handsome and accomplished—quite as 
brilliant a ‘‘ catch,” in fact, as most of those which have 
made the fame of our American girls. The taste and ac- 
complishments of the family were respected in the choice 
of many of the gifts, and among all the jewels and plates 
there were many beautiful editions of old and new books. 
Thus the Prince of Wales gave the groom an edition of 
Joachim du Bellay, an old French poet; Mr. Asquith, a 
copy of Gulliver's Travels ; Lord Reay, A Diplomat’s Life 
in Japan ; the Bishop of Winchester, Pilgrim's Progress. 
Copies of Browning and Keats also appeared. On the 
day of the wedding the London ‘bus-drivers appeared 
with wedding-favors on their whips in honor of the 
Rothschilds—Lord Rosebery, who married a Rothschild, 
having done them many a kindness. 


HE PEOPLE'S CHORAL UNION OF A THOU. 

sand voices, with Mr. Frank Damrosch as director, 

gave Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah” in Carnegie Hall on 
the night of the 22d of April. It is quite impossible, 
and this altogether apart from the pleasure inspired by 
the singing itself, to resist a glow of enthusiasm for the 
work of this gifted and public-spirited director, who for 
years has been luboring in behalf of music among the 
working classes, in unrecorded places, and who has now 
built up a chorus which in pure excellence knows no rival 
among us. The far-reaching effects of his noble endeavors 
will be proved of inestimable value to the age in which 
he lives. The influence of his whole movement is refor- 
matory, without its having once boasted the reformatory 
spirit. The faces of many colored men and women were 
seen among those of the chorus, and again in the audi- 
ence 


ISS HAZARD, DAUGHTER OF MR. ROW- 
M land Hazard, and a woman of wide attainments, 

is to be President at Wellesley College, succeeding 
Mrs. Irvine, whose resignation takes effect in June. Mrs. 
Irvine has been of great service to Wellesley. More and 
more, in appointments made to positions at the head of 
great educational institutions, the value and necessity of 
having men and women with some knowledge of the 
world and of the requirements to be met in it have been 
recognized. Narrow-minded and inexperienced men and 
women, however worthy, are not the best guides for the 
young. Under President Irvine, by -the- way, domestic 
work has been abolished. It used to be the custom at 
Wellesley to have every student perform an hour’s house- 
work daily — washing dishes, sweeping, setting tables, 
and the like, a task often harmful in its results on the 
student, well intentioned in its policy as the system was 
in its first inception. 


HE FEVER FOR COSTUME PARTIES AND 
T the revival of amateur theatricals are being dis- 
cussed with a good deal of interest. The moment 
for summer predictions having arrived, the air is full 
of palpitating prophecies of country-house and coun- 
try-club functions which are to be midsummer - night 
dreams of fantastic originality. This sort of prophecy, 
however, is a field where few fear to tread, and their lit- 
tle excursions are not to be taken too unreservedly. In 
this case it is true that there is a good deal of reason for 
such predictions. There has been an epidemic of cos- 
tume parties. Mrs. Abram Hewitt gave a musical one to 
which the guests came in the costumes of grand-opera 
characters. Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ronalds gave one where 
the guests, in appropriate costume, sang “coon” songs 
and did a cake-walk. M. Carolus Duran entertained in 
his studio, his guests appearing as personages from fa- 
mous pictures 
But whatever truth there may be in the predictions of 
the details of the season, there seems to be no doubt that 
it will be a gay one. The real-estate men say that this 
May day at Newport will establish a new record in the 
number of cottages already opened. Last year, when 
Spanish men-of-war were expected to make a round of 
rude visits to our sea-side towns, even its old friends 
looked askance at Newport. This year they seem to want 
to make up for it by going up earlier than ever. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., have been there several weeks. 
The 1st of May finds the season really inaugurated by the 
presence of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, the Lorillards, Law- 
rences, Potters, Kings, and other families who give a 
satisfactory assurance of gayeties to come. 


sixth Street, has called forth a flood of reminis- 
cences. It is too bad that New York is compelled 
to wipe out its old records in order to write new ones. 
Compelled, however, is the word. It is not a question of 
temperament, but of topography. London and Paris and 
other cities grow by feeding on the country about them. 
New York eats itself at the sametime. Other cities seem 
to increase from without, as a snowball does. New York 
moves, like a stream of lava; from one point, and effacing 
its old convolutions with new ones as it creeps onward. 
Delmonico’s has played the réle of pacer for the prog- 
ress of New York. Seventy years ago it was little more 
than a French pastry-shop down near Bowling Green. 
Before long it became a restaurant and began to move up- 
town, aguin and again uptown, growing in importance 
and equipment at every step. The latest Delmonico’s, at 
Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, is of course better 
in its appointments and somewhat larger than the one 
just closed. Perhaps in time it will occupy the same 
place in the affections of the ‘‘old guard,” which now 


Te PASSING OF DELMONICO’S, AT TWENTY- 
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seems inconsolable over the loss of its favorite haunt. 
The men’s café there was the feature which is most keen- 
ly regretted. It had an atmosphere of its own; a clientéle 
which had taken shape, almost taken root. The history 
of Delmonico’s has been full of reconstruction periods, 
but the old guard seems to think this will be the most 
difficult of them all. - 


ed a new star. Mrs. Fleming, who is a computer 

at the Harvard Observatory at Arequipa, Peru, 
seems to have a good eye for stars, having discovered five 
fixed ones and several variable ones. Two other women 
have also had a hand in these discoveries, though in an 
indirect way. Miss Catherine Bruce, of New York, con- 
tributed the money for the photographic telescope with 
which the plates are made, and Mrs. Henry Draper, also 
of New York, gave largely toward the cost of examining 
these plates, that being the method by which Mrs. Flem- 
ing discovered the existence of the stars. 


Me MARGARET FLEMING HAS DISCOVER. 


EW MARRIED PAIRS BEGIN THE JOURNEY 
F of life with warmer wishes for their success and hap- 

piness than Mr. Richard Harding Davis and his 
bride, who was Miss Cecil Clark, of Chicago. Mr. Davis 
has belonged to us all, in his character of war - corre 
spondent, story-teller, and general favorite; and numbers 
of people who have never met him speak of him with af- 
fectionate familiarity as Dick—a sure sign that the man 
has been taken in a big brotherly fashion into many 
friendly hearts and homes. Literature in these days is 
winning laurels worth having, and the popular interest in 
the writers who please and stimulate the reading world is 
marked and growing. Kings and princes have their nar- 
row courts. A successful author sways his sceptre over 
a wider realm. 


UEEN VICTORIA PROPOSES A GRACIOUS 

act in commemoration of her eightieth birthday, on 

May 24. She means to throw Kensingtou Palace 
open to the public, and to restore, as far as possible, the 
room in which she was born to its original estate. For 
that purpose she has had the pictures which hung on the 
walls when she was a child brought back from Hampton 
Court and placed where she remembers them. Celebrating 
birthdays by giving good gifts to others is a fashion in 
which this Queen excels—a fashion which commoners 
might adopt with benefit to themselves. 

Kensington Palace has many associations connected 
with royalty. William III. and Mary his wife, Queen 
Anne and her husband, and George III. all died here 
Queen Victoria was brought up within its gloomy walls, 
receiving there the news of her accession, the night when 
William IV. died, and she, in her night-dress and slippers, 
with a shaw! thrown over her shoulders, was hurried into 
the presence of the titled messenger who brought her the 
news. Her daughter, the Marchioness of Lorne, lived in 
Kensington Palace for some years, and afterward the 
Prince and Princess of Teck. The Princess, who died not 
long since, was better loved, for her charities and her 
sweetness of temper, than almost any other woman in the 
United Kingdom. 


interest us. In spite of the numerous murders laid 

at her door, and in spite of her drastic measures 
against the young Emperor who had offended her, she has 
come out now in favor of Christians, both as missionaries 
and residents, and she is good enough to say that their re 
ligion, like the religion of China, is also opposed to crime 
and in favor of a virtuous mode of life! Part of her edict 
reads in this way: ‘‘ Hereafter I desire that the people 
treat foreigners as their own countrymen, and avoid all 
misunderstandings with them. I command all viceroys 
and officials to exert themselves to suppress all agitation 
among the people before any anti-Christian prejudice is 
displayed. Let all viceroys copy this edict, and send it 
to their subordinate officials to notify the people.” 


Tie EMPRESS OF CHINA CONTINUES TO 


AUGHTERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 


A BEAUTIFUL and impressive service on Sunday 
afternoon, April 23, at Gloria Dei, Old Swedes’, Church, 
marked the opening of the eighth annual convention of the 
Daughters of the Revolution at Philadelphia. The quaint 
old edifice, all decked within with flags and broad stream 
ers of buff and blue, was thronged to its doors by the 
delegates assembled from all parts of the country. Arch 
deacon Cyrus T. Brady preached an eloquent sermon on 
historic self-sacrifice shown by women from the time the 
tabernacle was building in the wilderness to the stirring 
days of the Revolution. 

On Monday morning the ball-room of the Hotel Strat- 
ford presented a busy scene as the two-hundred-and_-fifty- 
odd delegates took their places in readiness for the busi 
ness session of the society. Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver Keay, 
State regent of Pennsylvania, made a cordial address of 
welcome, and was followed by the Rev. Joshua L. Russell, 
who offered the prayer of invocation. The roll-call show- 
ed delegates present from twenty States. The able address 
of the President-General, Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, struck 
the key-note of the vital question of the meeting—the 

roposed union of D.R. and D.A.R. In logical sequence 
Mrs. Snow showed that the D. R. had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose, that the D. A. R. resolutions meant 
absorption and not union. The burst of applause which 
followed was a significant indication of the temper of the 
convention. The proceedings of the morning session 
passed smoothly in the reading of the reports of officers 
At the afternoon session the first vice-president, Miss 
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Adaline Wheelock Sterling, occupied the chair. Follow- 
ing the State reports came communications from the 
board of managers, commending to the efforts of the so- 
ciety the George Washington Memorial Fund and the 
Prison-Ship Martyrs Monument Association. Another 
suggestion for work was the establishment and main- 
tenance of libraries at military posts and naval stations. 

Then came the all-important business of the meeting— 
the presentation of the D. A. R. resolutions concerning 
union of that society and the D. R. As the recording- 
secretary general, Mrs. Louis D. Gallison, read these res- 
olutions the utmost silence prevailed, but the faces of the 
listeners were eloqueut in expression. Mrs. Gallison fol 
lowed the reading of the D. A. R. proposition with the 
following resolution from the board of managers, D. R.: 
‘In view of the fact that the resolutions as worded by 
the D. A. R. society offer the D. R. society absorption 
and not tinion, and also entail the loss of State organiza 
tion, which is one of the elements of strength and har 
mony of the D. R., we, the members of the board of man 
agers, do not approve of the resolutions presented by the 
D. A. R., and therefore cannot recommend them for the 
consideration of the General Society D. R.” The presid 
ing officer explained that the absence of recommendation 
did not take away the right of disposition of these resolu 
tions from the delegates assembled, and asked the plea- 
sure of the meeting. Scarcely a moment's pause ensued, 
and Mrs. A. O. Ibiseng, of New York, rose, and moved 
that the convention ratify and sustain the resolution of 
the board. Fully thirty voices seconded the motion, and 
the question was demanded overwhelmingly. A rising 
vote was called, and the whole house rose with the excep- 
tion of one delegate. Then followed a mild jubilation 
that the wraith of so-called union was laid at last, and 
that the D. R. society was free to pursue its work with 
out the let and hinderance of impending disintegration 
The eloquent address of Mrs. Snow at the opening of the 
meeting, her clear expositon of the case, her treedom 
from prejudice in speaking of the propositions, carried 
great weight, and concluded the argument which the 
Daughters had been holding individually for many weeks 
The action of the meeting was dignified as well as de- 
cided, and means that any future propositions for union 
must be truly such, and not a plan to absorb and obliter 
ate an organization of such good works as the D. R 

An election for seven members of the board of mana 
gers concluded the business of the day. The newly elect 
ed managers are—Mrs. Charles Francis Roe, New York; 
Mrs. Thomas Hill, Maryland; Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, Long 
Island; Mrs. John P. Heath, Massachusetts; Mrs. Na 
thaniel P. Hill, Colorado; Miss Mary A. Kent, Pennsy! 
vania; and Miss Florence O. Rand, New Jersey. Several 
of these ladies were elected to succeed themselves, the 
new-comers being Mrs. Heath, Mrs. N. P. Hill, and Mrs 
Jacobs 

A series of historical pilgrimages was begun on Tues 
day morning, the objective point being ‘Old Philadel 
phia.” Before starting out to do homage to the past the 
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Daughters made a visit to the municipal building, over 
which towers the statue of William Penn, and paid their 
respects to the Mayor of Philadelphia, Samuel H. Ash 
bridge, who received the delegates courteously, and made 
a brief patriotic address. Independence and Carpenter's 
Halls, St. Peter's Church, Christ Church, and the Betsy 
Ross house were points in the morning's itinerary. On 
the way the party paused at the church-yard of Christ 
Church, and a wreath of laurel and immortelles, tied 
with the buff and blue of the society, was laid upon the 
slab bearing the names of Benjamin and Deborah Frank 





MRS. NATHANIEL 


SKAVER KKAY. 


lin. An elaborate luncheon, given by the General Society 
to the delegates at the Hotel Stratford, completed Tues 
day’s programme. The luncheon was served at small 
tables, and covers were laid for one hundred and seventy 
The decorations were jonquils and daffodils in tall blue 
vases, and festoons of buff and blue ribbons. The guests 
of honor were Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, and Mrs. William F. Rose, president 
of the Twentieth Century Club. Miss Mary A. Kent, of 
the Pennsylvania Society, was toast-mistress, and was ex 
ceedingly felicitous in introducing the after-luncheon 
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speakers. The toasts were as follows: “An Optimist’s 
View of Our Country’s Future,” Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow; 
“The Winter at Valley Forge,” Mrs. Herman E. Bonschur; 
“‘Our Society and what it Stands for,” Mrs. Charles A. 
West; ‘* Responsibilities of Ancestors,” Mrs. Andrew W. 
Bray; ‘‘ After All,” Miss Adaline Wheelock Sterling. 

Wednesday was devoted to a visit to historic Valley 
Forge, followed in the evening by a reception tendered by 
the resarivebla Society, D. R., to the officers and dele 
gates. Thursday was given to an excursion to Revolu 
tionary scenes in Germantown, and a drive and luncheon 
in Fairmount Park brought the delightful social features 
of the convention to an end, 

The success of the meeting was largely due to the active 
work and co-operation of the committee from the Penn 
sylvania Society, headed by Mrs. Nathaniel 5. Keay, 
State regent. Mrs. Keay was present at The Stratford to 
welcome the delegates as they arrived; Mrs. Carlton M 
Moody, State vice-regent, and Miss Edith E. Cooke, State 
historian, acted as guides in the city excursions; while 
Mrs. H. E. Bonschur, Mrs. Robert Heberton, and Mrs 
Henry T. Kent led the pilgrims on the out-of-town ex 
cursions. 

The Pennsylvania Society D. R. is fortunate in its pre 
siding officer Mrs. Nathanicl Seaver Keay, than whom no 
stancher Daughter of the Revolution can be found in 
the whole devoted band. Tracing her ancestry to Lieu 
tenant William Thompson, of Massachusetts, who began 
his service in the ‘‘ Lexington Alarm,” and fought until 
1779, Mrs. Keay exemplifies in her person the sturdy pa 
triotism of her forefather. The Pennsylvania Society is 
a harmonious organization, making beautiful progress 
year by year. 

The general feeling among the Daughters in regard to 
the Philadelphia meeting is one of pleasure at the hospital 
ity received and of deep satisfaction at the results attained 
The action in regard to the D. A. R. resolutions is a dig 
nified insistence upon the vital principle of the D. R 
Society—State rights, equal representation, and a govern 
ing body that can never become an autocracy. ‘The so 
ciety has grown steadily during the past year—new State 
chapters have been added in Washington, Llinois, Wis 
consin, while the existing organizations have received 
large accessions to membership. In every direction the 
Daughters are engaged in practical work, seeking to make 
themselves useful in their day and generation. The 
board of managers and the members of the society are 
in perfect accord, and the acts of the former always meet 
hearty endorsement. The three new members of the 
board are women in every way fitted for the position 
women who have had wide experience of club life, and, in 
two instances, who have met and conquered educational 
and municipal problems. 

The General Society has just moved into new quarters 
in the Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, and these 
rooms, with gifts and loans of historic articles, bid fair to 
be the finest occupied by any patriotic society in the 
country. A. W. 5. 
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LOUBET, THE NEW PRESIDENT, SHOW 
ed himself in a most delightful light at Monté 
limar, stopping the procession and rushing up 
e@ to take his trembling old mother, standing on 
the terrace to see her distinguished son go by, 
in his arms, and kiss her again and again. It was so like 
a Frenchman with his mother. Madame Loubet was not 
at all well pleased with her son’s election. ‘* Oh, my poor 
Emile!” she said I already saw him littleenough. Now 
I sha’n’t see him at all When one is eighty-six, and a 
mother, I suppose any sort of honor seems rather vain in 
comparison with ‘‘not seeing ones boy at all.” Her 
pictures give the impression of much more of a peasant 
than she really is. Both M. Loubet’s parents were great 
readers, and the father was an intellectual man, who in 
sisted that his two sons should earn their living by their 
brains. The President's older brother is a doctor, who 
lives at Grignan, distinguished as the residence of Ma- 
dame de Seévigné’s somewhat unsympathetic daughter 
Pauline. Madame Loubet’s favorite book is the Letters of 
Madame de Sévigne When Dr. Loubet tried to persuade 
his mother to come and live with him, telling her she 
was too old to be alone, and that it would interest her to 
be in a place about which Madame de Sévigné had writ 
ten so much, she answered, ‘‘I am fond of Madame de 
Sévigné, it’s true. But | am fonder of my poultry, my 
almond-trees, my vines, and my own garden.” There was 
no use in trying to uproot her 
La Présidente is a woman whose toilettes will never be 
writien about. Even as wife of the president of the 
Senate she never made the slightest pretence at being 
‘smart.” It is only very lately that the family have 
given up that custom common to so many of the French 
bourgeoisie, of covering the table with oil-cloth instead of 
a table-cloth at meals. Madame Loubet was a Mile. Marie 
Denis, known as Picard. to distinguish the family from 
many other Denis at Montélimar. Her father began his 
carecr as a blacksmith, and ended as an iron-founder, 
with a fair amount of property. The daughter was ad 
mirably brought up, and has always been her husband's 
most sympathetic friend. Without being the type that 
naturally suggests itself for the mistress of a palace, she 
will make a cordial and dignified mistress of the Elysée. 


HE VAUDEVILLE HAS BROUGHT OUT A 
T new play; Coquelin has a new one at the Porte St.- 

Martin; the Gymnase is bringing out one; and the 
finest thing of the year on the stage has been given at the 
Théatre Antoine—*‘ La Nouvelle Idole.” The only thing 
before this that really made an impression upon me 
this season was at the Théftre Antoine—* L’Avenir ”"— 
a strong but melancholy realistic play, in which people 
were always waiting for a future that nevercame. ‘* The 
New Idol” is science. A physician, for love of it, inocu 
lates consumptive patients in the lust stages with cancer, 
in order to watch the disease. One day this devotee 
of science discovers that he has inoculated a young 


girl who is beginning to recover from tuberculosis. This 
very science would have saved her, and now nothing 
lies before her but certain death at his hand. Horror 
struck, he gives himself the same disease, and they die 
together. Not a cheerful subject for a play, but won 
derfully strong and artistic in its construction. What 
most people do not know is that it is founded on fact. A 
certain French surgeon still lives whose name is Dr. 
Doyen. A few years ago his scientific observations were 
presented anonymously to the Academy of Medicine by 
Dr. Cornil, and roused a general exclamation of horror on 
the part of the faculty. This Dr. Doyen is a curious sort 
of character, who has made all sorts of equally curious 
discoveries, and a fortune out of one in particular, by 
which, from studies of the laws of fermentation, he has 
succeeded in making a very passable champagne out of 
the most ordinary wines, 


at large has, so far, been set by Sardou. Did you 

ever think of that? Turn by turn, we have Direc- 
toire, Louis XVI., Empire a la mode, according to his 
plays. His collaborateur, Moreau, has tried something of 
the same sort for Louis XVIII. at the Vaudeville, in 
‘*Madame de Lavalette.” It is a banale drama, excel 
lently constructed and worked out, but absolutely lacking 
in the genial sort of charlatanesque touch that marks the 
hand of the master playwright. Personally speaking, his- 
torical dramas are my pet abhorrence, and it is many a day 
since I have been able to get through a historical novel, so I 
spare you the plot of ‘‘ Madame de Lavalette,” or any sort 
of commentary on Réjane’s admirable pathos in the part 


T ve GOSSIP OF PARIS CENTRES ROUND THE 


Ts FASHION IN BIBELOTS FOR THE WORLD 


heir and successor to ‘‘Cyrano” at the Porte St. 

Martin, in which Coquelin—ye gods! think of it!— 
plays Napoleon. The other evening at a dinner I met a most 
charming old Frenchman, with souvenirs, who told me 
charming tales of the little Coquelins, Constant and Cadet, 
as boys in Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

Their father kept a bouwlangerie, and as a good baker 
and good pére de famille, he sent his boys to learn the rudi- 
ments to ‘‘le pére Taverne,” who kept an exceedingly ele- 
mentary school. He considered his further duty done by 
them when he had clothed them in white drilling, put lit- 
tle white bakers’ caps on to them, and set them respec- 
tively to watching the oven, or trotting through the 
streets with baskets of cakes on their heads, or long metres 
of French bread under their arms, or great rounds of the 
same appetizing necessity slung over their wrists 

It was soon to be observed, however, that Constant, the 
elder, was a youth of most unfortunate proclivities for 
one destined for the baker’s profession. Like Rostand’s 
cuisinier poéte, he let the bread burn for verses, but in de- 
claiming, not composing them. 

The boys would not have been boys if they had not 
organized some sort of a ‘‘barn circus,” in their case 


amateur theatricals, played in an old abandoned thea 
tre 

‘I am organizing for this week a grand représentation 
extraordinaire,” said the elder Coquelin one day to his 
admiring little brother. 

** What r6le shall you play?” asked Cadet, awe-struck 

‘**I shall play all the rdles,” was the answer, and that 
might almost be taken as the watchword of Coquelin’s 
career, 

He had not boasted over his “‘ représentation extraordi 
naire.” He played the leading character in four rdles, 
one tragic, one bouffe, one serious, one sentimental, and 
so worked himself up in the last that he fainted away as 
he left the stage. 

Cadet, pale and excited, conducted his brother home, 
and the father, evidently feeling that the hand of destiny 
was too strong for him, a sentiment somewhat assisted by 
a general complaint of burned brioches among the bak- 
ery’s buyers, yielded to these signs of vocation, and sent 
his son off to Paris with an income of 1200 francs a year. 


‘Pree QUE REINE” HAS ALREADY BEEN 
bought for America, to be played next winter by 
Miss Julia Arthur, so its history is interesting in 
something the same way as that of “Cyrano.” The 
“Reine” is the Empress Josephine, and the play was 
written by M. Emile Bergerat in 1895 for Sarah Bern- 
hardt, who ordered it for the Renaissance, kept it three 
years without seeing her way to putting it on the 
stage, then paid her indemnity of three thousand francs, 
and gave it back to Bergerat. Then suddenly Jose 
phine became Napoleon—that is to say, the play veered 
about to make the Little Corporal the central figure. The 
piece runs from 1795 to 1809, and he is successively the 
Bonaparte of David, twenty-five years old, emaciated, as 
in the famous medallion; and then the original of Victor 
Hugo's verses, where our Napoleon begins to show through 
the Bonaparte; and finally the Caesar, as shown in the 
celebrated picture at Versailles. Can you imagine Coque 
lin as a Napoleon of twenty-five? We have not been 
to the play yet, and are quite consumed with curiosity to 
see how this consummate artist acquits himself of the 
role of conqueror of the world—after oue’s fancying there 
were no more worlds left for him to conquer. 


HE LATEST THING IN DINNER-GIVING—TO 
£3 change the subject. Flowers all very low. Green 

and white a favorite combination for spring dinners 
—maidenhair-ferns and white lilacs, for instance. One 
large oval centre-piece, and two small ones at each end, 
with flowers loosely arranged, one sees more than any 
thing. with often little bunches scattered about over 
the cloth, connected by trailing vines. Candles for lights, 
with shades in flowers to harmonize with the decorations 
Not too much silver—in Paris never more than two forks 
and two knives at each place. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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NE FORM OF ENTERTAINMENT THAT 
tukes place in New York in the spring and au- 
tumn is not catalogued among the social events, 
but is pre-eminently of a social nature, namely, 
the spring openings at all the leading dress 

makers’, as well as at the large shops. The dressmakers, 
at least those who are very successful, have, as a rule, a 
select clientéle, to whom of course they accord the first 
view of their novelties. Invitations are sent out to their 
patrons—and to those whose patronage they are seeking 

advising them that the new imported gowns are on ex- 


‘hibition. The large shops follow the same rule, but send 


cards toa greater number of people; and while they bring 
over now in many instances the identical models that are 
exhibited at the private dressmakers’, they also have a 
great many others hardly so suited for exclusive styles as 
those produced at the dressmakers’ who know what their 
customers particularly desire in the way of gowns 


HE FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKERS’ ESTAB- 
= lishments are very gay in these days, and the recep 
tion-rooms where the customers are first received be 
fore being admitted to the sanctum where the gowns are 
displayed partake quite of the nature of a reception-room, 
so many friends meet there. Generally two or three wo 
men go together Their names have to be sent up before 
they are admitted to the private view of the gowns. The 
various garments lie all around the room, and one of the 
saleswomen, whose figure is calculated to show off to the 
best advantage the beauty of the new costumes, is chosen 
te put them on, one after the other, and walk slowly 
through the rooms, so that every detail of the costume is 
shown to the greatest advantage 
At one of the recent openings, where a group of fashion 
able women were gathered, the gowns exhibited were 
especially attractive. There was one of black net made 
up over « dark green peau de soie The net was em 
broidered with bow-knots of chenille; the skirt made cir- 
cular, very close-fitting, but flaring about the foot, and, 
where it began to flare, row after row of heavy guipure 
lace was inserted, the entire skirt being finished with a 
scant ruffle of the guipure lace. The body of the waist 
was made of the net, but each bow-knot was outlined in 
cut jet. The sleeves were of the guipure lace; the pattern 
of the lace outlined also in the jet. It was made with a 
little bloused effect, a narrow vest of the green peau de 
soie covered with a straight piece of point-lace showing 
between the fronts. The collar was also of point- lace, 
with a small bow in front, evidently made from a lace 
barbe. The sleeves were very long, coming far down 
over the hands, and were finished with a scant ruffle of 
the black lace. The waist was cut rather longer than the 
waists have been lately, and was finished with a very 
narrow velvet fold that looked like a piece of the chenille 
embroidery, giving the costume the effeet of a princesse 
gown 


Another black gown shown at the same opening was 
of black lace, made in the extraordinary fashion of some 
of the latest black lace gowns, much as though a shawl 
were tied from the back closely around the figure, the 
ends in front crossing and falling down on the front of 
the skirt, the under-skirt ig, ae ag pees mousse- 
line de soie, finished at the foot with three rows of lace 
insertion. The body of the waist was of lace, exactly 
matching the over-skirt, and although it was a separate 
piece from the under-skirt, was so arranged that the figures 
met exactly at the back and gave the effect of a prin- 
cesse gown. The waist was open a little in front to show 
a waistcoat of white chiffon and white lace. There was 
a high collar filled in with ruchings of black chiffon, and 
with a white lace edge. The sleeves were tight-fitting, 
and were of black lace. The general effect was very 
smart. 


been made very much on the plan of the gown of Irish 
point-lace worn by Mrs. Clarence Mackay at the Van- 
derbilt-Fair wedding. These gowns are the newest of the 
season, and are now being copied in the imitation laces; but 
women who have old Chantilly flounces and lace shawls put 
away are bringing them out and using them for this pur- 
pose. At every one of the openings lately there has been 
one or two of these lace gowns, and although they are all 
made on the same lines, and are perfectly simple, they each 
possess some distinctive feature that makes them all look 
different. One gown of white lace is fastened from the 
throat to the hem with little bows of black velvet ribbon, 
in the centre of each of which is a very small rhinestone 
buckle. The effect is rather odd, but very pretty. Another 
style has the lace not quite coming together, but looking 
more like the old-fashioned wrappers that opened over a 
lace petticoat 
Another gown exhibited was of the new Liberty satin 
foulard, so greatly in vogue. This one was of a pale lav- 
ender ground, with smal! dots of various shapes, sizes, 
and colors all over it, looking as though it had been pow- 
dered. It was made with the tunic over-skirt—one of 
those that have the seam at the side; in front and in back 
fit plain. There were four points, trimmed with a ruch- 
ing of gauze ribbon of a deeper shade of lavender than 
the satin ground. On the under-skirt was a deep flounce 
of the satin foulard, trimmed with rows of the narrow 
gauze ribbon. The waist was of the satin foulard, with a 
bolero jacket in front, and quantities of white lace and 
chiffon. The sleeves were tight-fitting, a very odd effect 
being given by a trimming of cords and a ruffle at the 
elbow, making the gown look as though it had elbow 
sleeves 
Still another and most attractive gown was of lace and 
chiffon. The under-skirt, of pleated chiffon over net and 
then over black satin, was made long, and was trimmed 
around the foot with rows of lace. The waist was cut 


G een mai GOWNS SHOWN LATELY HAVE 


with round basque tabs at the back, and was of white lace 
put over black peau de soie. In front it was a little open 
to show a vest of white satin, but was still a tight-fitting 
coat, The sleeves were small; the collar, high and flaring 
at the back, showed in front folds of chiffon and lace, an 
a lace tie. 

A very effective gown of satin foulard was of a rose pink 
with black and white spots all over it. It was trimmed 
with alternate bands of black and white lace,the bands put 
on 80 that they gave an apron effect to the front of the 
skirt. The skirt was in circular shape, very full, made 
loose from the lining, which was of white silk—oddly 
enough, white India silk, which of course clung closely 
to the figure. The satin foulard itself has absolutely no 
stiffness, so that this also clung quite closely, the effect 
being very odd, but attractive. The waist was made of 
the bands of the black and white lace and bands of the 
satin foulard, but the foulard was tucked in myriads of 
tiny tucks put in perpendicularly instead of crosswise. 
The upper part of the sleeves was of black lace, the lower 
part of foulard. In the description the gown sounds very 
cut up, but the effect of the whole was exceedingly 
smart. It could not have been worn by a short woman, 
however. 


the all white. It is a fad this year to wear all white 

or all black, and consequently there have been a 
great many charming materials brought forward. White 
cfépe de Chine and white point d’esprit gowns are very 
smart. The double-width crépe de Chine is expensive, 
but the single width is not impossible for everybody, and 
some of the simpler dinner gowns are not so extravagant 
in price as might be expected. A very dainty one made 
of white point d’esprit has rows of Malines lace let in the 
entire distauce from the belt to the hem. The body of 
the waist is made in the old-fashioned baby style, but is 
trimmed with a shaped front piece of white lace em 
broidery in steel and silver. This piece comes from the 
shoulders down the front of the waist,and then hangs 
straight down on the skirt. Of course it is this little 
touch that makes the whole gown look smart. 

White dotted Swiss muslin gowns are among those ex 
hibited. Those shown at the openings were very expen 
sive, but then they were trimmed with real lace and made 
up over silk. They also are made with the rows of inser 
tion and the ruffles of lace, the tight-fitting waists with 
the blouse fronts—by blouse fronts being meant a little 
fulness in front—and are tied across with bows of ribbon 
or velvet. Some are in princesse shape, and have sashes 
starting from the side seams and tying in front; others 
have belts and sashes, They all fit to perfection, and of 
course are quite beyond the skill of any laundress, but 
will clean well. There are not a great many of these 
gowns on exhibition, the dressmakers preferring to show 
only one and make others from this model. 


er THE VERY PRETTIEST GOWNS ARE 

















BLUE VEILING AFTERNOON COSTUME. 





WO MODEL GOWNS FROM 
PARIS. 


Comprnations of color have never been more 
pronounced than at present. Pale canary yellow intro 
duced in a pastel-blue gown with a mauve vest or bolero, 
and, it may be, a cream lace frill of some kind, is not by 
any means a rare mixture of shades in the present season. 
In fact, all the old Watteau colorings are again in vogue, 
although arranged with plain rather than with the flow 
ered grounds of that period. A handsome dotted silk 
muslin carriage gown, recently made in Paris, has an 
under-skirt of corn-colored silk, finished about the scal 
loped lower edge with a deep flounce of lace. The over 
dress, vest, and sleeves are of robin’s-egg blue, embroid- 
ered with double rings of corn-color and white silk. The 
over-dress, a long pointed peplum of circular form, hangs 
in ripples about the under-skirt, and is bordered by a deep 
pinkish-mauve band of glacé silk. The short jacket is of 
similar mauve silk, and its scalloped edges and those of 
the epaulettes are emphasized by a small close puffing 
of corn-colored mousseline de soie. The high collar is 
of the crushed blue silk muslin, with two half-flounces of 
lace at the back. The wrists are finished with a ruffle of 
corn-colored mousseline de soie doubled. The large car- 
riage hat which accompanies this gown is of blue Neapoli- 
tan straw, trimmed with broad white ostrich plumes fast- 
ened under a bow of corn-colored mousseline. 

A gown in blue veiling, with cream guipure lace and 
black satin, is another Parisian novelty. The circular 
skirt fits smoothly over the hips, over which a deep fitted 
lace over-dress half the length of the skirt is applied. 
The bodice is tight-fitting. The back is seamless, and 
without trimming except for the lace that covers it. The 
upper part of the front and the entire length of the sleeve 
are similarly garnished. Below the lace yoke-shaped up- 
per bodice three straight veiling ruffles ornament the 
bodice, and again, below these, a black satin corselet is 
tightly drawn about the waist. The high scalloped flar 
ing collar of veiling is faced with lace, and a black satin 
cravat finishes the neck. A black tulle hat to be worn 
with this costume is massed with roses anid foliage, a sin- 
gle puff of white gauze dividing the flowers at the left 
side of the front. 


T-HOME GOWN FOR YOUNG 
LADY, MAISON DOUCET. 


HAND-PAINTED gauzes are among the pretty 
novelties shown in soft home gowns for summer wear. 
As in the case of similarly decorated gauzes that fig- 
ured in the evening costumes of the past winter, the 
painting is done after the costume is completed. A 
handsome gown, shown on our front page, of gauze tis- 





DOTTED MUSLIN CARRIAGE GOWN. 








FOULARD- TRIMMED 


VIOLET CLOTH GOWN. 


sue garnished in this manner has been made recently by 
Doucet, to be worn by Madame Réjane in the second act 
of ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge The under-dress throughout is of 
pink glacé silk, over which a skirt of gauze and full bod- 
ice are draped. The skirt, which laps and opens at the 
left side, has a painted border of large mauve-tinted hy- 
drangeas with foliage passing entirely about and up the 
draped left side. The bodice is gathered from neck to 
waist, Where a crushed belt of rose satin and a bow of 
foliage-green ribbon finishes it. A chemisette and high 
collar of guipure form the neck garniture, and a wide 
band of the same lace passes quite around the bodice, 
about midway between neck and belt-line. The gauze 
sleeves have a decided (lengthwise) fulness, and are made 
over a very tight rose-pink foundation sleeve. The gauze 
sleeve has a broa:l “ stalactite” point of guipure draping 
the shoulder, and a second lace point trims the wrist. 
Where painted gauze is used for drapery, as in the pres- 
ent instance, both sides of the material receive a wash of 
the color, so that when the diaphanous fabric turns back, 
as it is likely to do, the view presented is one of a pleasing 
finish. The child's gown, also shown in the illustration, is 
of white nainsook edged with machine embroidery, and 
trimmed with wide insertions of the same 


OULARD-TRIMMED VIOLET 
CLOTH GOWN. 


A NEW treatment of the princesse gown is shown 
in a model which, while conserving the original lines of 
this variety of garment in the back, departs from it very 
greatly in the front. Here the gown, lapping on the left side 
of the bodice, gains decided variety in the adjustment of 
the lower drapery, which crosses to the right side about ten 
inches below the waist and is there fastened. ‘The entire 
garment is in one piece when completed, the skirt joining 
under the centre of the front, although where the right 
side is lapped the material falls in long ripples, suggest 
ing an additional drapery or tunic. The bodice is tight 
fitting, and laps to the left side under small olives con 
nected by looped cords. A chemisette of white lawn, 
with standing shirred neck-trimming of the dog-collar 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


variety, completes the neck garniture. The trim- 
ming of the body of the dress consists of leaf- 
green foulard dotted with black spots. This is 
applied about the lower edge of the gown, about 
the neck and front of the bodice, and also upon 
the edges of the double epaulettes. The effect 
of these foulard folds upon cloth is very odd, but 
of decided style and individuality. The hat, 
which was designed especially to accompany this 
costume, is of beige tulle with soft beige wings, 
the latter being dotted plentifully with black 
spangles, and fastened in the centre of the front 
under a long jet buckle and bow of violet tulle. 


IAS-FOLD COSTUME, 
GREEN VEILING. 


Tue use of folds—bias and straight—is 

a marked innovation in the light-weight cloths, 
veilings, and buntings of the year. This trim- 
ming possesses the plain elegance most sought 
after by exclusive gown-makers, and is equally 
adaptable for young and mature women. A new 
disposal of such garniture is shown in the illus- 
tration of a French model just displayed. The 
skirt is a three-piece garment having a narrow 
front gore scarcely wider than a panel; the side 
breadths extend from this gore to the centre seam 
in the back. From the side front seams tier upon 
tier of folds descend obliquely to the centre back 
seam, the folds lapping one over the other to a 
depth of one inch. At the back of the skirt 
these folds meet in sharp points at the centre 
seam, where, for a depth of ten inches from the 
vaist, the folds are finished on each side of the 
placket by small silk-covered buttons. The jack- 
et bodice shows a sympathetic treatment of the 
same trimming. There is a panel front of plain 
veiling, from which the folds descend diagonally 
to the underarm seam, and a high V-shaped 
panel in the centre of the back extending almost 
to the collar-line, from which folds descend in 
similar manner to side seam. The skirt of the 
short jacket is a flat, circular, scalloped ruffle 
that passes evenly about the body. The sleeves 
have downward-turning folds that meet in tiers 
of points in the centre of the upper part. The 
collar is edged with rows of folds at top vertical 
ly applied. A plain revers at left side of bodice 
is ornamented by two large buttons, and a bow 
of violet tulle finishes the collar. The hat, 
which was made to accompany the gown, is of 
light green tulle trimmed with bunches of violets. 
The color scheme of dress and hat is also follow- 
ed in the lining of this costume, which is of vio 
let taffeta finished with balayeuses of green silk. 


UR MONTHLY FLOWER- 
TALK.—WORK IN THE 
GARDEN. 


Tuis is naturally a very busy season for the 
amateur gardener. Upon the thoroughness with 
which the work is done now depends much of 
the success hoped for later on. 

In making the garden ready for what it is to 
contain one can hardly give it too much atten- 
tion. The beds in which annuals are to be sown 
must be worked over until the soil on their sur- 
faces is fine and mellow; otherwise many kinds 
of seed will fail to germinate. A great deal of 
the trouble one hears of among amateurs, of the 
failure of seed to grow, comes from poor work 
done in the garden. The soil is left in a coarse 
and lumpy condition, and fine seed sown in it 
could hardly be expected to grow. It pays to 
work over the soil until it is very light and mel- 
low, and wholly free from all lumps and clods, This con- 
dition can only be secured by the use of the hoe and the 
iron-toothed rake after the sun and showers and warm air 
of spring weather have had a chance to exert their influ- 
ence on the soil. If the ground is worked over before the 
moisture of melting snows and heavy rains has drained 
out of it, it will not be benefited much, for it will be in 
very much the same condition at the end of the work that 
it was at the beginning of it. Therefore have the beds 
spaded up early in the season of your gardening, after the 
soil becomes dry enough to crumble readily under the ap- 
plication of the hoe and rake. 

I never advise persons to sow seed in pots or boxes in 
the house very early in the season, unless they have excep 
tional facilities for and considerable experience in this 
phase of gardening, because I find that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred nothing whatever is gained by so 
doing. On the contrary, much is lost. The theory of 
early seed-sowing in order to get large plants with which 
to fill the garden beds as soon as warm weather comes, 
thus getting a month or six weeks’ start of the season, is 
correct enough in itself, but as usually exemplified by re- 
sults it is a dismal failure. The fact is, 
no one can grow good seedlings in the 
house without giving them more attention 
than they are likely to get. Unless they 
are watered properly, aired freely, and 
kept from the extremes of heat and cold, 
they will be weak plants when the time 
comes to put them out in the ground, and 
the change to out-door conditions will so 
affect their already weak vitality that they 
receive a check by it from which they will 
be so long in recovering, if recovery ever 
takes place, that plants for seed sown in 
the garden beds will not only distance 
them in the race, but give more satisfac- 
tory results in the production of flowers. 

Do not make the mistake of sowing 
seed in trenches, unless it is so large that 
there is no danger of smothering it. Fine 
seeds do best when scattered on the sur 
face of the soil. All the covering they 
require is a light sifting of earth, which 


373 
should be made as even as possible. After giving this, 
press it down with a smooth board. This serves a two 
fold purpose. It presses the seed into the soi], which is 
rendered firmer by the pressure, and consequently re 
tains moisture near the surface for a longer period than 
it would otherwise do, thus helping the seed materially 
in germinating. In a dry dusty soil, such as one often 
finds on the unpressed surface of a bed, fine seeds often 
fail to find the amount of moisture needed to facilitate 
the process of germination. Sow seed rather thickly. 
It is easier to thin out plants than it is to fill in vacant 
places. Surplus plants need not be thrown away. There 
are always those who will be glad to get what you may 
not have use for. One thoughtful woman of my ac 
quaintance always makes glad the hearts of the children 
of her neighborhood by giving them plants from her gar- 
den every season. By so doing she is not only putting 
brightness and pleasure into their lives, but she is helping 
to educate them; for no one can grow flowers without 
learning something that will be of benefit to them in life 
in more ways than one. To throw away a plant, when it 
is possible to give it away, is something we have no right 
to do, for it is destroying wilfully the pleasure which it 
might carry into some one’s life if we were to use it prop 
erly. 

The gladiolus, which is one of the best summer flowers 
we have, and of the easiest possible culture, should be 
planted as soon as the ground is warm, which is not gen- 
erally before the 10th or the middle of May at the North. 
This plant is most effective when grown in groups or 
clumps of a dozen each. Where this method is followed, 
all the stalks of the clump can be supported from a cen- 
tral stake, or three stakes can be set outside the group, 
and a hoop of wood or wire fastened to them in such a 
manner as to furnish a support, which will do away with 
the necessity of tying each stalk, as strips of wood or 
stout cord can be fastened across the hoops, lattice 
fashion. These will provide each stalk with all the sup 
port it needs, without interfering with its freedom of 
movement, as a string would if it were tied to a stake in 
the usual manner. This flower has so much variety of 
color, all the way from palest pink to intensest scarlet, 
that it is a splendid addition tothe garden, though it does 
not take kindly to the commonplace uses of a bouquet 

Esen E. Rexrorp. 
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BIAS-FOLD COSTUME, GREEN VEILING. 








EW BELL-GORE SKIRT. 


Desprre the popular favor in which the circular 
skirt is now held there is constant inquiry for new 
gored skirts that will possess style and yet be 

practicable for the making up of silk, satin, or other nar- 
row-width materials. One of the very latest models of 
this variety is introduced with this number of the Bazar 
Ihe design has already recommended itself to one of the 
first among metropolitan modistes, and three models have 
ilready appeared among het exclusive clientéle One was 
in manve piqué, the long gore seams being outlined by 
white pipings; the second in black faille, the seams being 
vccentuated to within twelve inches of the hem by rows 
of silk cord trimming. The lower parts of the seams be 


ing untrimmed, the effect gnined was that of a flaring 
rufte The third model was of black cheviot with seams 
trimmed with double half-inch 
bands of black satin stitched 
with white. The model from 
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says a writer on the “Months” in 1661, “and the frolic 
fry of the town precede the rising sun; and with joy in 
their faces and boughs in their hands they march before 
it to the place of erection.” This was written just after 
the Restoration, when May-poles were once more in fash- 
ion, suddenly reappearing after the Puritan eclipse of 
most popular amusements. 

Although the revival was universal and genuine, and 
lasted for a good many years, yet there can be no doubt 
that May-poles and May games received their death-blow 
at the hands of the Puritans and the Long Parliament. 
The great Civil War changed the aspect of England and 
the course of English bhistory—ecclesiastical, social, and 
political—in half a hundred ways, and in the general 
upheaval many of the old games and amusements were 
killed beyond power of revival 

From the very beginning of the Puritan movement, 
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erally abused to superstition and wickedness—be taken 
down.” The May-poles might fairly be regarded as a 
heathenish vanity, for they were undoubtedly of pagan 
origin. But a crusade against all names and things of 
heathen origin would be extremely far-reaching in its 
effects, and would touch the English life at innumerable 

»ints. However, the decree was made, and all over the 
Fingdom the zealots set to work—pulling down, hewing, 
and destroying the gayly painted May-poles—and for 
nearly twenty years the old May games fell into disuse. 
With the Restoration came the natural reaction of feeling, 
and from one end of England to the other old ways and 
old amusements revived, and with the rest the May-poles 
were re-erected and once more dominated the village 
greens. 

Shrewsbury seems still to have preserved a touch of the 
old Puritanism, for its corporation in 1664 made an order, 
“for want of ladders in case 
of fire, to take down May-poles 
and make some,” which looks 





vhich the illustration was made 


was of piqué. The design is 
especially simple, and suitabl 
for all narrow-width goods, 
cheviots, or serges. For broad 


cloth it is less suitable, since the 


nap upon this fabric demands 
that the garment be cut all on 
me way of the goods, hence 


considerable 
waste in the use of the present 
broadcloth The 
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bell skirt, is No. 146 
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HE MAY-POLE. 

THERE are probably 

few in this country who 

have any recollection of 

the old-time May day celebra 

t ind even in England, the 

of the May-pole,” the 

enthusiastic observance of the 
ist dying out 

lhe old dances the old system 

of decoration, the old May pole 


1Ons 
country 


day is f 


songs—all are rapidly passing 
out of the rural recollection, and 
will seon be mere matters of 
legend in the me mory of even 
the oldest inhabitant.’ And 


so, with the passing away of the 
picturesque ceremonies and ob 
of which the May 
po was the centre, the interest 

pole itself has died out 
gradually the few shafts 
which still stand are disappear 
ng—falling from natural decay, 
occasionally being cut down by 
unimaginative farmer for 
firewood, or in other ways being 

improved " off the face of the 
earth 

In some two or three dozen 


servances 


im the 
ind 


SoOmm€ 


English villages tall, gaunt 
May-poles still stand, forlorn 
ind neglected Few of these, 


however, can boast of any real 
intiquity Some are of quite 
recent erection, due to a spas 
modie attempt at the revival of 
old ways and customs, or to 
some local coming-of-age cele 
bration; while others, although 
ilso of modern growth, are of 
more interest from having been 
erected to take the place of gen 
uinely old poles, which, rotten 
ind tottering, had become a 
public danger. But May-poles, 
whether new or old, are gradu 
lly getting fewer in number. 
At Castle Bytham chureh, in 
Lincolnshire, the ladder which 
lewis from the ringing to the 
bell chamber of the belfry bears 
the following inscription, rude 
ly cut: ‘‘This ware the May 
Poul, 1660." The quality of the 
spelling is inferior to that of the 
wood, which has thus served 
first a secular and then a sacred, 
or at least an ecclesiastical pur 








like manufacturing an excuse 
for the destruction of the new 
ly erected shafts. 

The English May-poles were 
not confined to village greens 
or the streets of provincial 
towns. They were familiar 
objects in the metropolis itself. 
The Church of St. Andrew’s 
Undershaft derives its name 
from the famous shaft or pole 
which, as each May-day came 
round, was erected opposite the 
south door of the church. The 
shaft, which is said to have 
been higher than the steeple, 
was taken down when the May 
games were over, and for the 
rest of the year was hung upon 
iron hooks fixed in the walls of 
neighboring houses, 

Chaucer alludes to the “ great 
shaft of Cornhill.” This fa 
mous old pole was destroyed in 
1552, when a wild curate, 
preaching at Paul's Cross, de- 
nounced it as an idol, and so 
wrought upon his hearers that 
the shaft was taken from its 
hooks and cut up for firewood 

Another famous London 
Muay-pole was that which stood 
in the Strand. This shaft was 
erected by James, Duke of 
York, in 1661 It was made of 
cedar, and was one hundred 
and thirty-four feet high. It 
stood a few doors to the west 
of the point of junction be 
tween Catherine Street and the 
Strand. After a short if merry 
life of half a century, this splen 


did pole was taken down in 
1713 and a new one erected op 
posite Somerset House The 
new-comer’s term of life was 
much shorter, for five years 
later it was taken down and 


passed into the possession of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
Purse Wesreort Humpnreys 


HE BETWEEN- 
TIMES. 


‘I wisn I could be 
always nineteen,” said a bright 
girl, laughingly, to an old lady 
of her acquaintance “It's 
such a decided age; there's no 
thing doubtful about it I've 
just got out of one ‘between 
time,’ after I was a child and 
before | was a young lady, and 
it was horrid! I thought I 
would never be grown up, and 
my hair was sometimes up and 
sometimes down, and people 
didn’t know whether I was a 
child or a young girl; and I 
didn’t know myself, for that 
matter. And now I don’t want 
to go on a little and be ‘com 
paratively young’; I want to 
stay young, with no compari 
son about it!” 

* Yes,” said the old lady, ‘I 
understand perfectly, because 
I've been through it three 
times.’ 








pose, for more than two hundred 
years 

The ceremonies connected 
with the old Mayday games— 
the decoration of churches and 
with the fresh green 
boughs and flowering branches cut very early in the morn 
the garlanding of the May-pole with the green and 
fragrant spoil, the dancing round the pole, and singing of 
the good old songs dear to the rural muse—are all famil 
iar to these who take an interest in the life of the past 
Robert Herrick sings: 


houses 


ne 
pg; 


The May-pole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 
I'l! drink to the garlands around it; 
But first anto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown'd it. 


The May-pole was the centre of the day’s amusements. 
The tall shaft, painted in striped colors and hung with 
flowers and boughs, was usually of fir, but sometimes of 
oak ‘The tall young oak is cut down for a May-pole,” 


NEW BELL-GORE SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 171.—{See Page 335.) 


which culminated in the Great Rebellion and the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, there were many denouncers 
of the sports formerly universally held on May-day. As 
early as 1588, in the flourishing town of Shrewsbury, there 
was much controversy, we are told, “about the settinge 
upp of Mayepoales and bonyfiers mackinge,” and other 
sports, because a certain Rev. Mr. Tomkys, a ‘‘ publicke 
prechar there, did preche against ” such vanities. 

Three years later the same reverend gentleman was 
again in conflict with bis parishioners on similar matters, 
but he was backed up by the local authorities, and sundry 
hot-headed young men, who wished to keep up the old 
customs, and consequently disobeying the bailiff's injunc- 
tions, were summarily put in jail. 

The same feeling showed itself in other parts of the 
country, and grew rapidly, until 1644 the Parliament 
ordained that ‘‘all May-poles—a heathenish vanity, gen- 


“Three?” asked her young 
friend, inquiringly. 

** Yes, my dear. There was 
first the time you describe, be 
tween my childhood and my 
girlhood, and I agree with you 
that it had its troubles. Then came the time between 
my girlhood and mature womanhood, which you dread; 
and really it is a perplexing period, because it is such an 
uncertain stretch of years. You may be middle-aged at 
twenty-five, or you may be young at thirty; and you may 
have one standard for yourself as to age, and the world 
may have another, so that the subject is extremely compli 
cated. But after you once reach your maturity, and you 
feel that you are in middle life, and every one else recog 
nizes it, it is a delightful time—so much freer than the 
younger years, and with such definite aims, if you are 
wise. It is a nice long steady stretch, too—twenty years 
at the least. You may want to be always nineteen, my 
dear child, but I assure you that to be always thirty-five, 
or even forty-five, is very much more to be desired, in my 
opinion. But of course you won't agree to that, at your 
age. 
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will result in uneven edges, however careful their previous finish may have been. A 
pattern of the straps at the back of the skirt, and one for the crinoline lining for the 
same, accompanies the costume design. The front is tucked vertically in groups of 
four-line tucks, which extend only a little below the shoulder-line. The scalloped 
sides of the front are — with white and edged with a nar- 
row gimp of black silk. Crescent-shaped slashes, similarly 
trimmed, are made in each side of the bodice through which 
slight jabots of lace are carried. A pattern for the extra vest 
of chiffon and for the tucked shoulder puff and free hanging 
epaulette, together with cuff, collar, and shaped belt, are iu- 
cluded in the bodice pattern, which should be made upon 
model waist lining No. 139. The design will be found an 
excellent one for crépe de Chine and ro a soft-hanging fab- 
rics. 

To make the costume of veiling 44 inches wide 7 yards will 
be required; or, if of crépe de Chine or India silk 27 inches 
wide 12 yards of the narrower fabric will prove sufficient 


EILING AND SILK MATINEE. 


A Pretty matinée or breakfast jacket, which com 
bines simplicity of making with beauty of outline, has 
a loose vest of white China silk laid in groups of three 
tucks separated by insertions of cream lace. Ribbon, plain 
or puckered, could be used instead of insertion. The vest 
is shirred upon a waist-band of ribbon, which may be hooked 
in the centre of the back or tied in loose loops at the left 
side. The jacket itself is of rose-pink veiling. The back is 
finished with a Watteau pleat adjusted in the collar seam, the 
joining of which may be concealed by a large bow of ribbon. 
Wide lapels, extending from neck to hem, are in one piece 
with the front, and are here faced with white silk embroidered 
in Persian colors. The sleeves are fitted about the upper arm 
by means of deep tucks, which extend to the elbow, after 
which the fulness falls in full ruffle over the arm, At the line where the tucks end a 
twist of rose ribbon trims the sleeve, ending in a small bow at the inside seam. Lines 
for the tucks of the sleeves will be perforated in pattern. The matinée fastens on the 
left shoulder. Great care should be exercised in matching the notches at the waist 
line in this pattern, as upon this much depends for the successful hanging of the 
Watteau pleat. Of veiling 44 inches wide 24 yards will be required for the matinée, 
also $ yard of China silk for vest (and 1 extra yard if the lapels are to be faced with 
same), and 3 yards of ribbon for belt, collar, and sleeve trimming. 


ITTLE GIRLS’ BONNETS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


A Group of nine bonnets suitable for little girls of from two to ten years 

provides a variety of late designs issued by leading makers of such novelties 

The first is that of a dainty head-dress in pale pink silk, and is designed for 

a child of from four to eight years. There is a square crown of puffed and corded 
silk, with a brim of taffeta of the same shade, closely shirred. The taffeta is deeply 
pinked and forms a foundation ruffle, upon which a deep fluted and very full ruche 
of pink chiffon is placed. The crown is trimmed with ome compact bows of satin 
ribbon of the same shade, 
A pretty Dutch cap of nainsook differs from the French cap by being cut longer at 
the back and shorter over the ears, and bas wide turned-back band of diagonal tucks 














GIRL’'S ORGANDIE GOWN WITH GORED SKIRT 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1003.—(See Page 385.) 


The young girl tried to say she did, but it was a very faint remark indeed, though 
it did honor to her politeness. 

Then,” said her friend, ‘comes the time when you are neither middle-aged nor 
yet old. I hate the word ‘elderly,’ for it always expresses the disagreeables of this 
*betweentime’ exactly. You are beginning to feel the weight of years, and your 
work is harder and harder to do, and yet you have not reached the point where white 
hairs and rest come in. I speak feelingly, for I have travelled through that weary 
stretch not so many years ago, and know its landmarks. Now I am finding old age a 
very pleasant land—as I hope you will some day. And let me tell you a secret— 
through all the ‘ betweentimes’ I have managed to keep a little youth about me, and 
smuggle it through, so that if I live to be ninety I believe I shall be just as young, in 
some things, as when I was nineteen.” 

And the two smiled at each other, for youth is companionable, wherever one finds it 


IRL’S ORGANDIE GOWN WITH GORED SKIRT. 


A VERY pretty costume, and one which will prove of timely value for use 
at school-closing exercises, May parties, and anniversaries, is of white organ 
die. The pattern consists of one foundation or drop skirt, one organdie skirt 

pattern, perforated to mark the placing of ruffles; a peaked ruffle pattern for the 
points formed by the curving upward of the ruffle at the bottom of the skirt; a 
front and back yoke and blouse, the latter perforated to show lines for ruffles; lining 
waist pattern, high collar, mousquetaire sleeve, and an extra cap for the shoulder, 
should a continuation of the embroidered lawn effect of the yoke be desired. The 
skirt is gored, but is cut upon the circular-skirt lines, with a very slight fulness at 
the back where it opens. Ruffle patterns are not given, as these are simply gathered 
bias strips, one and one-half inches wide when finished, with a narrow hem on each side 
The mousquetaire sleeve has but one seam down the front, and is finished at the 
wrist with a ruffle of organdie. The pattern of yoke and sleeve would prove admirable 
for separate guimpe 

To make this model for a girl of thirteen years 6 yards of organdie 30 inches wide 
will be required, and } yard of lawn “all-over” embroidery. 


UR COLOR PLATE. 


Tus pastel-blue veiling gown, of the shade at present so popular, has a 
plain skirt without fulness in the back, the over-dress being of the same 
form. The latter is finished with one deep tuck which overlaps the hem 

and laps well over the second ruffle of the skirt, which should be made over model 
skirt lining No. 139. The present costume pattern does not include this skirt or pat- 
tern for the ruffles, which are cut upon the bias, and should be four inches deep when 
finished. In cutting nuns’ veiling for circular skirts, it should be folded on a cross 
wise fold of the goods, and over-skiris and under-skirts should be stitched upon the 
belt and draped before hems are finished, otherwise the natural sagging of the goods 














VEILING AND SILK MATINEE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 173.—(See Page 385.) 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ BONNETS FOR ALL OCCASIONS.—[See Pace 375.) 

















and insertion edged with Valenciennes lace and insertion. 
The circular crown and wide full cape are trimmed with 
the same lace, and the cape has a border of tucks above 
the insertion, Ties of nainsook meet in a large bow un- 
der the chin. The very flowerlike bonnet of mousseline 
de soie which follows in the illustration has a crown of 
shirred tucks, alternating with tucks of narrow satin rib- 
bon similarly gathered. The trimming which surrounds 
the face consists of two graduated full ruffles, edged with 
narrow pink satin ribbon. The short cape finishing the 
bonnet at the back is of mousseline, trimmed with satin 
ribbon ruffles. Pink satin ties are here used, and three 
rosettes of narrow pink ribbon are placed at intervals 
along the line which joins the bonnet to the cape. Rosettes 
of the same ribbon are also placed between the ruffles at 
the centre front ofthe brim. This little model is designed 
for a child of three years, and, like the first two bonnets 
described, is suitable for the few dress occasions in which 
so young a child may take part in the summer. 





WHITE 


MOUSSELINE CARRIAGE COSTUME 


From the articles made in Liberty silks, mousselines, 
and sheer silken fabrics, to sun-bonnets pure and simple, 
done in lawn, piqué, and other strictly wash materials, the 
step is not so long as may be thought at first. Now that 
sun-bonnets are coming back into use for children and 
grown women. it is to be observed that all caps and bon 
nets must perforce follow the same general lines, the 
only latitude being allowed in individuality of trimming 
The real English sun-bonnet, given a fourth place in the 
group under description,is of white corded lawn, It has 
a quaint mob crown with embroidered edgegwhich forms 
a ruffle around the crown., The brim, very deep and 
stiffly corded, is quite deep over the ears. Besides an em 
broidered ruffle edging it, it is trimmed with a band of 
insertion, through which is drawn a ribbon. The brim 
extends to the centre of the back of the crown, where a 
large lawn bow fills in the space instead of acape. The 
ends of the bow are carried forward, and may serve to 
tie under the chin or may be left flowing, as desired. This, 
and the second sun-bonnet shown, the last figure repre 
sented in the group, will be a design worn by women as 
well as by little girls during the summer. The bonnet is 
of piqué, with wide corded brim, and imitates the old slat 
sun-bonnets of fifty yearsago. The crown is like that of a 
Normandy cap, and crown and brim meet under a thick 
cording. In the back the cape is deep and plain but for 
the edging of Hamburg embroidery corded on to the cape 
and about the edge of the brim. The wide bows, which 
tie at the left side, are of sheer lawn. 

A golf bonnet of white lawn has a crown almost exact 
ly like the foregoing sun-bonnet, with which it has sev 
eral points in common. The brim, however, flares from 
the face, and is formed of a series of close shirrings over 
double cords, edged with lawn embroidery. The high 
Normandy crown is finished at the lower = if by a large 
bow of lawn, and ties of lawn are brought forward, and 
may be fastened or left free, as desired. 

A second “ golf” design is of pink lawn, the design be- 
ing one easily adaptable for any age. This model has 
a lawn mob crown, and the head-band is tucked vertical- 
ly and horizontally, so that the groups of tucks form 
squares. A ruffle of white embroidery trims the front of 
the bonnet, and another of same color forms the back 
cape. The ties are of pink lawn. 

Fancy sun-bonnets and hats are not infrequently made 
of sheer dimity or organdie, which latter forms the basis 
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of the elaborate bonnet shown in the left-hand corner of 
the illustration. The crown of this is flat, although gath- 
ered full about a centre of embroidery, the gathered or- 
gandie extending to the brim, from which it is divided by 
a high frill of organdie edged with Valenciennes. The 
deep cape is of fluted organdie, lace edged. The close, 
double, fluted ruffles which frame the face are raised 
from it by a ruching of double lace. This model is es- 
pecially designed for a little girl of three. 

Shirrings, rufflings, and narrow ‘satin ribbons are the 
sole trimmings upon many of the organdie hats that are 
to constitute the most exclusive of children’s models. A 
very pretty sun-hat is of white organdie, with a shirred 
crown done upon a wire frame, which, though shaping 
out like a bell where it sets upon the head, has a crown 
suggestive of the “Tam o’ Shanter.” The brim is formed 
of a double close ruching of organdie edged with Valenci- 
ennes, and a large bow of blue glacé ribbon adorns the left 
side of the front. This little hat may be worn with or 
without ties. If strings be used they should be of organ- 
die and be made amply wide. 


LACK AND WHITE PARIS 

GOWNS. 

Tue fancy for black and white grows daily 
Some of the most exclusive makers are now treating sum- 
mer fabrics in these colors, and are obtaining the most 
fashionable effects of the season. Thus a gown of white 
mousseline is combined, with striking beauty, with black 
Chantilly. The bodice is of white with a surplice front, 
and a drapery of Chantilly simulating a jacket. The 
edges of this drapery are outlined with black lace flowers 
incrusted closely about the bodice form and outlining 
the curved skirt of the lace jacket. The sleeves and up- 
per bodice are incrusted with black lace designs of a 
heavier character than the Chantilly draping the bodice 
below. A dainty touch is given to the costume by the 
introduction of a pale rose satin crushed belt and a frill 
of rese gauze under the black lace ruffles which finish the 
wrist. The skirt of white mousseline is made over white 
taffeta, and has three full straight ruffles of mousseline 
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CREPE DE CHINE AND CHANTILLY GOWN. 


edged with deep Chantilly lace, that extend across the 
front of the gown, The lower edge has an incrusted 
band of white lace which entirely borders the skirt and 
forms the sole garniture of the back. The hat is of white 
straw, trimmed with black tulle and jetted leaves. 

A second model is of white crépe de Chine combined 
with mousseline, black satin, and Chantilly. The vest and 
yoke (back and front) are of pleated crépe de Chine, the 
bodice and foundation skirt being of the same. The latter 
is draped with Chantilly sparsely figured, and crossed by 
insertions of more heavily treated lace of the same.variety 
The under-skirt is bordered by a deep ruffle of mousseline, 
over which the draped lace falls in semblance of a tunic. 
The elbow sleeves are covered with lace and edged with 
deep ruffles of mousseline. A narrow belt and large bow 
of black satin are one of the chic features of this gown. 
The Louis XVI. hat worn with this costume is of white 
straw with black plumes, and bows of black satin in the 
back. 


ACE AND VEILING CARRIAGE 
COSTUME. 


Skirt draperies are exhibiting vagaries of all 
kinds, some of which are beautiful enough to merit pop 
ularity, while others are scarcely more than eccentric and 
passing fancies. Veiling and lace costumes are among 
the prettiest combinations, but ‘hese too experiment in 
fancy drapery. One of these, in blue veiling, has a long 
tunic of lace over an under-skirt of veiling finished with 
a deep graduated ruffle of the same. The tunic is in 
white English lace, and descends in a very deep and 
sharp point in the centre of the front, like a long narrow 
apron, but rises in the back to within one-third of the 
length of the skirt from the waist line. A feature of the 
skirt drapery consists in a deep turned-up band of the 
blue veiling lined with white silk, which is brought 
around the skirt from a slightly marked point in the 
front, and widening in the back to three times its depth 
in the front, the fold is turned into the centre back seam 
and finished under a series of soft silk bows of black. 
The bodice is wholiy of lace over blue veiling, and is 
made with a slight blouse front and French back. Large 
double revers of blue veiling edged with black silk bands 
adorn the front, and a 
crushed band of black 
mousseline extends the 
length of the opening in 
front. A crushed belt of 
black silk and bows of 
the same finish the waist 
and form the cravat. The 
sleeves are a combination 
of lace and veiling, the 
latter being finished with 
black satin bands corre 
sponding with those upon 
the bodice. The accom 
panying toque is com 
posed wholly of taffeta, 
arranged in very artistic 
and becoming loops, and 
ornamented by a large 
rhinestone buckle which 
is placed at the left side. 


























HAT DID I TELL YOU?" CRIED MRS. 
Suodgrass, with a litth crow of triumph 
following along after her words He's 
gone an’ hired the second-best kerriage in 
stid of the first-best for his own weddin’. 
What did I tell you? Let mealone! It don't take me long 
to size up a man that only hired one kerriage, outside of 
the mourners’ an’ pall-bearers’, at his father’s funeral.” 
She turned from the window to cast a withering glance at 
Mrs Simonton, who stood behind her with a routed air 

Oh, he'll get the best for his own weddin’,’ says you.” 
She imitated Mrs *** He'll get the one 
that's closed instid of the canopy-top, even if it is a dol- 
lar more,’ says you. What you got to say now?” 

Mrs. Simonton had not a word to say. Tlie bridal car 
riage Was now passing the gate. The canopy was bob 
bing and bowing from side to side, as first one wheel and 
then another wentintoarut. The bridegroom sat up with 
1 straight back and a red, conscious face. The bride held 


Simonton's tone 


ber face a little from him with a modest air 
rhe two women in the window beut instantly over a 
pot of blooming hydrangeas, but stared still, with their 


chins held in, in a surreptitious way that made their eye 


brows glimmer like little flounces of lace in their own vi 
sion. The bride gave them a brief glance—one that un 


Conse iously ippeal <i to them to spare her 
is unconscious of its meaning as she 

She's feathered her nest with mighty poor feathers,” 
said Mrs. Snodgrass, lifting her head and staring boldly 
ifter the swaying carriage when it had passed 

He's got his house all paid for,” said Mrs. Simonton, 
timidly 

Mrs. Snodgrass threw up her head with a scornful smile 

An’ some money in the bank besides.” 

Yes, I've heard that story time an’ again, an’ every 
time I've heard it I thinks, says 1: Well! 1 wouldn't have 
my Isaphene marry a man as stubborn 's he is for two 
houses all paid for an’ money in three banks. You'll see. 
She won't get «a thing her own way.” 

W 'vy—is be so turrable stubboru?” 

Is he! 

‘IT heard she wanted a row of crissyanthums all along 
the front fence, an’ he went right off an’ got’em. That 
don't look so turrable stubborn. Her mother’s a-braggin’ 
about it 

You wait 


But they were 


Mrs. Snodgrass smiled loftily. ‘* It takes 
1 litthe while for stubborn to out. Mebbe he wanted the 
crissyanthums hisself. Mebbe he asked ber what kind o’ 
flowers she wanted along the front fence. I'd brag about 
a little thing like that! 

He ‘ain't got a bad habit to his name,” said Mrs. Si 
monton. Two red spots burned in her hollow cheeks 
‘Not He don’t drink—he don’t tech drink—he 
don’t gamble, an’ he don’t set around downtown half the 
night playin’ cards for the cigars. I’ve hear say that it’s 
even agen his principles to put a nickel in the slot—” 

Ol, my interrupted Mrs. Snodgrass, with an exas 
perating laugh Where's he keep his wings? I never 
Where's he keep em at? I drether a man ‘ud 
s habit than mule. I drether a man ‘ud set 
downtown an’ play cards till daylight than to go an’ buy 
1 sorrel horse because I asked for a dapple one, or a white 
Leghorn * She 


1 one 


see om 


have to be a 


rooster because 1 asked for a Braymin.’ 


gave a little start, and bent her head over the hydrangea 
again Here come all the people that’s been to the 
church,” she said, digging imaginary worms out of the 


W ho’s them three women a-walk 
ahend? Hunh—three umberella! A 
get past ‘em, let alone flesh an’ blood. As 
if September sun ‘ud hurt their complexions! 

lil have said Mrs. Simonton, getting up re- 
luctantly when the last wedding-guest had gone by, hold 


earth with a hair-pin 
in’ along together 
t 


ghost couldn 


lo go 


ing her lavender gown up high on both sides. ‘* The 
childern ‘ll be gettin’ home from school.” 
** Well, come again,” said Mrs. Snodgrass, cordially. 


She went to the door and waited until ber departing guest 
bad reuched the corner of the house; then she stepped 
out on the porch, and slanting one hand up over her eyes, 
called out, in a tone of repressed triumph: ‘* You just wait 
till along about—well, let’s say April—an’ see if there 
d mule in this neighborhood Look out! 
your It's caught in a quivass of the 


ain'ta diverce 
you tl 
walk 

That winter was a severe one on Puget Sound. Snow 
dusted itself twice over the green lawns, and once the ther 
mometers registered twenty degrees above zero! Every 
one went around shivering, and declaring that the climate 
was changing since the advent of the railrowls. Ladies 
locked themselves in-doors, and looked out the windows 
at the strange white world with wide, anxious eyes. 
They fed the birds generously, and hoped to mercy the 
seagulls would net starve. One old pioneer said gloom 
ily that if it kept on, the first thing a body knew the end 
of the bay would freeze over, and then you might as 
well live somewhere in the East! His tone meant that he 
could not imagine any situation more disheartening than 
that 

There was a slight snowfall the last week in February. 
But on the first of March a chinook wind came overnight 
and blew its soft velvety breath over land and sea, and sent 
its wild sweet laughter in at doors and windows. In the 
morning there was a green world again sloping from the 
glimmering white lines of the Olympics, the Cascades, 
ind the Selkirks down to the blue water. The sea-gulls 
cireled through the yellow sunlight, screaming; or drove 
one another gravely from piling to piling along the shore; 
ov drifted out to the ocean again, rising and falling upon 
the satiny waves. The pussy-willows trembled like silver 
clouds against the green background of the hill. 

Mrs. Slater, the bride of six months, looked out the 
kitchen window as she arose from the breakfast table. 
lhey ate breakfast in the big cozy kitchen because Mr. 
Slater preferred it there. She was a pretty young wo 
man with a sweet face. Her figure was round and slen- 


teat dress! 


der. She wore a neat house dress made with a full skirt 
and a yoke-waist. Her apron and collar were white and 
fresh; her brown hair was arranged smoothly, with only 


THE STUBBORNNESS OF. URIAH 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON 


a few unmanageable “ lovelocks” about her brow and 


neck. Her apron was tied with long wide strings with 
deep hems on the ends. The bows were pulled out care- 
fully. In her cheeks were both dimples and roses, 


* Oh, Uriah.” she cried out, joyfully! 
the hill is! It’s spring at last. 
out to look for a four-leaf clover. 

“I wouldn't be go foolish,” said Uriah, pushing his 
chair back against the wall with a great noise. 

** Whatis it, Uriah?” 

**] say I wouldn't be so foolish. 
foolish!” 

She turned and looked at him. 
her face 

‘Why, Uriah Slater! I wouldn't call my wife foolish. 
Why, you used to look for four-leaf clovers with me. 
You used to get down on your knees in the yard at mo- 
ther's an’ look au’ look.” 

** Well, what if I did?” said Mr. Slater, reddening. ‘I 
wa'n’t married then. It didn’t seem so foolish then. You 
don't expect me to go on lookin’ for four-leaf clovers 
the rest of my natural life, do you?” 

He stood up tall and stiff in his working-clothes. He 
was a good-looking man. He had dark hair and a dark 
mustache. His eyes were gray. The back of his neck 
was straight and full. In his wife's eyes he was so hand- 
some—so perfect physically—that she bad always scented 
n possible rival in every woman she met. He was, in 
truth, the kind of man that is most admired by women— 
being at once attractive and indifferent. 

The old ladies of the town had asserted with one mind 
that it was perfectly scandalous the way the girls had all 
run after him before his marriage. His own mother had 
laughed about it with poorly repressed triumph. 

* Oh no,” she would say, humorously, to her confidential 
friends, *‘ I'm never lonesome. Women with sons never 
get lonesome, even if they are widows. Melinda Woolard, 
she brings her embroidery over regular, au’ sets an’ works 
buttercups an’ wild roses till you can’t rest. Mirandy 
White, she brings fine sewing, an’ hems an’ tucks an’ 
ruffles all day. Sofia Kildall, she brings E. P. Roe’s novels, 
an’ reads out loud till I declare to goodness I want to go 
out doors an’ shriek. An’ all Uriah ever says is: ‘ What on 
earth makes them fool girls run here so? Don’t they sup 
pose I know enough to ask ’em if I wanted em?’ You 
just wait till he gets his eye on the right one, though,” 
Uriah’s mother would conclude, nodding her head know- 
ingly, ‘* an’ then you'll see. He’ll run after her fast enough. 
He'll run errands for her, an’ carry flow>rs to her, an’ take 
her around on two chips. His father acted just like that 
after me,” she said, proudly. ‘1 declare 1 couldn't ex 
press a wish but I got it.” Then she sighed, and added, 
“Until we'd been married quite a spell, anyhow.” 

Uriah’s mother’s prophecy had been fulfilled. Uriah 
had fallen in love with Orilla Baldy, and never did lover 
sue more humbly and untiringly than he. He bought a 
new horse and *‘ buggy,” and took her driving every 
Sunday afternoon. Three times a week, no matier how 
tired he might be, he shaved and dressed up in his best 
suit, and walked boldly past all the neighbors with his 
chin up to spend the evening with Orilla in her little par 
lor furnished with red plush He always had candy in 
his pocket; and frequently be carried a big bouquet of 
honeysuckles or ragged-rabins openly where the whole 
world might see if it desired. Isaphene Snodgrass, who 
had cultivated his mother more assiduously than any of 
the others, always did see. 

Orilla was a happy girl in those courtship days—happy 
in her shy enchanting way. To be courted in so devoted 
a fashion by the most desirable young man in the whole 
county was surely bliss enough; but added to this was 
the satisfaction that every girl of her acquaintance had 
tried to win him and had been scorned. Her nature was 
so sweet that the triumph she felt was a very gentle and 
almost deprecatory one. Still, it was a triumph. 

It was long before she would consent, however, to an 
early marriage. Pleadings and persuasions were of no 
avail. Perhaps Orilla was a wise young woman when she 
voluntarily prolonged her much-envied courtship. But 
one evening in August, after an hour of more urgent 
pleading than usual, Mr. Uriah Slater suddenly arose from 
the red plush sofa and went looking around for his hat. 
** Well, all is,” he said, calmly and distinctly, “I’m all 
ready to get married. The house is all ready to furnish 
up, an’ I've got money to do it. It suits me to get married 
in September. If you had any good reason not to, it ‘ud 
be different. But you ‘ain't. 1 don’t propose to dangle 
an’ dangle after you if you don’t want to marry me. If 
you don’t, just say so right out. If you do, it ‘ll have to 
be in September.” 

Terrified at the thought of losing him, Orilla fled like 
a dove to his breast. She sobbed out that he was un 
kind, cruel to speak to her so sternly . She had 
mennt all the time to be married in September. . . . 

* Then why didn’t you say so?” said Mr. Uriah Slater 
And how could a maiden reply to such « question? 

Mr. Slater put his hat down again upon a chair, and 
the wedding was all planned and the day named before 
he went home. Orilla’s mother was consulted, and gave 
her consent without hesitation. There never had been 
any coyness concerning the matter on her part. When 
Uriah had first revealed his admiration of Orilla, Mrs. 
Baldy had confided proudly to her sister that she wouldn't 
confess it to another living soul, but that she meant to help 
things along all she could without giving rise to talk, for 
she did know a good match when she saw it. 

The next time Uriah came he brought a ring—a flat 
circle of gold set with a very pretty amethyst. If ever 
an innocent heart thrilled with perfect happiness, Orilla’s 
did then. They had been engaged «ll summer, yet not a 
word had been said concerning a ring. She had seen her 
mother glance at her hand every evening after he had 
gone home. She had scen every girl in town glance at 
her hand time and again. Once Isaphene Snodgrass had 
eried out, right in company: “‘ Where’s your ring? You 
don't seem to be getting a ring very fast,” and all the 
other girls had laughed. It bad rankled. Orillu hated 


** See how green 
I'm so glad. I'm going 


” 


Orilla, you do act so 


A little red came into 
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herself for caring about a ring, but she did care. It had 
even cause! her mother humiliation. Her sister, with the 
characteristic frankness of blood-relations—and relations 
by marriage—had openly suspected that he must be a lit- 
tle *‘close.” Mrs. Buldy had a qualm whenever she re- 
membered the ring that did not come. 

When it did make its shining appearance she could 
have embraced Uriah Slater. ‘It must of cost a lot 
of money,” she said next day. 

“It's so beautiful,” said dear Orilla, holding it to her 
lips, ‘* that I don’t mind having waited so long,” and she 
was always forgetting her gloves. 

The second indication that Uriah gave of stubbornness 
in his disposition was on the wedding-day—of all days on 
earth! 

Two days before, Mrs. Baldy’s sister had come hurry- 
ing over, breathless, ‘* right out of the middle of a cake!” 

**T thought I'd come right over an’ tell you,” she said 
‘Mis’ Snodgrass was in, a-talking, an’ she says she bets 
he hires the canopy-top. She says he only hired one ker 
riage, outside o’ the mourners’ an’ pall- bearers’, at his fa- 
ther’s fun’ral. She says his mother besought him an’ be- 
sought him. She finally told Mis’ Snodgrass that the 
more you besought him the stubborner he got. I thouglit 
I'd come right over an’ tell you.” 

That same evening Mrs. Baldy said, clearing her throat 
carelessly: ** Oh, be sure they don’t send you the canopy 
top, Uriah. It might rain, au’ Orilla would get her white 
dress ruined. It don’t look nice, either, a-bobbing from 
side to side like a cork. The closed kerriage is the one 
for weddings.” 

Uriah looked at her, and looked away again 
got your cake all made, Orilla?” he said. 

When the canopy-top came to the door on the wed 
ding-day Mrs. Baldy was speechless for a moment. Then 
she eried out: “ Why, Uriah Slater! Look-a-here what 
they've sent!” 

“IT know,” said Uriah, unmoved. “TI told ’em to 
the one [I wanted, an’ it ain't going to rain.” 
turned and looked her full in the face. 
cheaper,” he said. 

Mrs. Baldy choked, and Orilla felt tears of humiliation 
coming to her eyes. 

But if Mr. Slater had given but few indications of stub 
bornness before marriage, he made handsome amends by 
giving what his mother-in-law would have called “a 
ylenty” of them during the six months that followed 
Jevotedly as she loved him, Orilla trembled at the change 
which the hey-presto of a marriage ceremony had wrought 
in him. The adorer had become the adored, the beseecher 
the besought. His tender attentions ceased as if by magic 
He settled down at once to the eccupation of his lifetime, 
which had necessarily been interrupted during his court 
ship—that of making Mr. Uriah Slater comfortable 

His meals were to be on time. The dishes he specially 
favored were to be cooked. Expenses were to be kept 
down. His chair and his slippers were to be in their 
assigned places when he came home. 

Orilla obeyed all bis wishes as joyfully as a bird. It 
was her happiness to make him comfortable, to wait upon 
him, and humor his whims. But before his plain, calm, 
seemingly premeditated obstinacy she was helpless. 

If she desired Mocha coffee, he bought Java; if uncol- 
ored tea, he bouglt green; if white Castile soap, he bought 
mottled. 

**Oh, Uriah,” she cried, one day, ‘‘ what made you buy 
mottled? I told you white.” 

** Mottled’s best,”’ he replied, briefly. 

“But, Uriah, not for flannels. I wanted it to wash 
flannels with.” 

** Mottled’s the best,” said Uriah, calmly. 
more.” 

On another occasion she asked him to buy a gingham 
dress for her. “ Get pink, Uriah,” she said, clasping her 
hands over his arms and laying her soft cheek against his 
shoulder. ‘* Pink looks nice on me.” 

** You've got one pink one already,” he replied, staring 
straight ahead of him 

“I'd like another, Uriah. 
anything else. 
color.’ 

** Pink ain{t the only color on earth. 
use in havin’ ’em all pink. 
Slattery’s—” 

‘Oh, Uriah, I can’t wear yellow. I could wear pale 
blue or green, if you don’t like pink—but I'd rather have 
pink myself. But 1 can’t wear yellow—an' I won't,” she 
ended, ae merrily up into his face and kissing him. 

That settled it. Uriah brought bome a gingham of a 
fierce orange-color, with a black stripe cleaving its awful- 
ness, 

And so, gradually, the tremble came to Orilla’s heart. 
It was the spring coming on, she told herself sternly, when 
a little faintness seized her after a “ difference of opinion,” 
as she came to call it, with Uriah. It was silly of her to 
care because Uriah did not always think as she did. How 
could she have expected that? Did he not love her? What 
if he never did kiss her now unless she put up her lips 
first, thereby reminding him? Had he not chosen her, 
boldly and ardently, from among all the girls in town? 
Was not that sufficient bliss for any woman, without 
mopiug around hysterically because be forgot to kiss her 
when he went to work, or preferred orange gingham to 
pink? 

One evening at the supper table, after a brief estrange- 
ment, she stretched out a gentle hand and laid it on his 
in reconciliation. ‘*Do you love me, Uriah?” she whis- 
pered, her tender eyes full of repentant tears—repentant 
because he had abused her and she had timidly resented 
it! **Oh, of course,” he replied, impatiently, with his 
mouth full, not looking at her. ** Pass the butter—can't 

ou?’ 

Orilla learned so rapidly in those days that she was able 
to pass from the primer of marriage into the fifth reader, 
skipping the first, second, third, and fourth. 

But on that first day of March a thrill of the old happi- 
ness was in her heart. Those pulses are sluggish indeed 
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that cannot be quickened by the velvet-voiced bugle of 
the chinook wind when it goes singing and calling over 
hill and sea. 

“Well, never mind, Uriah,” she said, good-naturedly; 
*‘T'll find four-leaf clovers for both of us. I don’t mind 
being foolish in such a nice way. And, besides”—she 
leaned her cheek against his shoulder and looked rogu- 
ishly up into his face—‘ you like foolish people, Uriah, 
don’t you?” 

**Unh—huoh!” said Uriah, smiling in spite of himself. 

“Then it’s all settled. Oh, Uriah, the ground is soft 
now, and we must have the well dug. It’s just the time.” 

Uriah’s face clouded over again. *‘ Orilla, you do beat 
all! I ‘ain't hear anything but well—well—all winter! 
Don't you s’pose I know enough to get the well dug when 
I’m ready? You keep at me the whole during time. It 
gets to be awful monotonous.” 

Tears stung their way up into Orilla’s eyes. 

** You dont know how unhandy it is to get water from 
the spring, Uriah. You're real good to carry it twice a 
day, but 1 have to carry it a dozen times, or do without. 
Sometimes when I go out all het up so, I’m afraid Tl get 
pneumony of the lungs.” 

**My soul! you do take duck-fits about nothing,” 
Uriah. “I've had a man engaged for a week to dig that 
well. He's coming to-morrow. Just as if I didn’t know 
when's the time to dig a well! Keep at me the whole 
during time!” 

** Don’t be cross, Uriah. You don’t know how unhandy 
it is to get along without « well. Come out in the yard,” 
she added, timidly, *‘and I'll show you right where I 
want it.” 

Uriah bristled up and reddened. ‘It’s going to be right 
alongside of the front gate,” he said. 


said 


Orilla burst out laughing merrily. It wast “ery 
funny joke, she thought, but if Uriah wished to | wr 
ous, even in a poor way, she would try to appre iS 


humor. 

Uriah looked at her. His face grew redder. 
of his neck flamed suddenly up to his hair. 
anything funny.” 

** How, Uriah?” 

“IT say I don’t see anything funny. 
laugh so?” 

“Why, just at the idea of a well alongside the front 
gute!’ 

‘* What is there so terrible funny in that?” hissed out 
Uriah. ‘‘ That’s the place for it, and that’s where it's 
going to be.” 

Orilla looked up at him in a quick, startled way. 
faced paled. ‘* You're not in carnest? 
say you're not in earnest!" 

** | never was more in earnest in my life. That well is 
going to be dug right alongside of the front gate, or it 
ain't going to be dug at all.” 

There was a silence. The kettle steamed vigorously 
on the stove, its lid lifting and falling musically. Orilla 
stool looking out the window with wide eyes. Her face 
was like marble, save where two round crimson spots 
burned in her cheeks. Preseutly she turned and fronted 
her husband 

“ Uriah,” she said, “I don't want a well by the front 
gate.” Her voice was calm and gentle. Her eyes looked 
steadily and dauntlessly into his. ‘‘1 thought you were 
ouly in fun. I never thought you could be in earnest. I 
do the house-work and the washing, and I want the well 
where it'll be handiest for me.” She put her hand plead- 
ingly on his arm. ‘‘Come out in the yard with me, 
Uriah, an’ I'll show you right where I want it. You 
can’t help seeing it’s just the place for it.” 

He shook her off fiercely. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN’S COLLEGE DIPLOMA 





N THE DECADE FROM 1830 TO 1840 THE 
whole land was filled with the desire for and the de- 
termination to have more and better education. A 
few of our best educators bad been abroad, and re- 
turned full of humiliation at our want of proper facil- 

ities, and an attempt was made to copy the German gym- 
nasia, in advanced fitting-schools like Round Hill, at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, under the historian Bancroft. 
‘They were found not suited to democratic America, and 
soon gave way to the public high-school. At this time 
also appeared a premonition of the modern kindergarten 
in the infant school conducted on the ideas of Pestalozzi. 
The colleges all enlarged their curricula, in fact. So much 
was expected from an increment of book-learning that 
the whole land was filled with a clamor for it, and through 
it all could be heard the gentle, but clear and insistent, 
voice of woman begging that she too might be a partaker 
in the benefit. It was the time when Mary Lyon was 
itinerating up and down the Connecticut Valley, begging 
money to found an advanced school where the plain 
farmers’ daughters might share the privileges accorded to 
the wealthy, by contributing of their labor to diminish the 
sum of money to be actually ‘‘ paid out "—the time when 
Oberlin was projected to be a coeducational institution, 
But the old conservative superstition that woman's brain 
wus inferior to that of man had hitherto dominated the 
situation, and inviting the woman to go to college would 
have seemed an aggressive impropriety akin to asking her 
to climb a rope ladder up a ship’s mast; so that none of 
the projected institutions dared to call themselves colleges 
—they were “institutes” and ‘‘seminaries"—save one, 
the Georgia Female College, tom be located at Macon, 
which was chartered by the Legislature of that State in 
1836. The enlightened men who secured the needed le- 
gislation landed by one prescient saltation on the sum- 
mit of aspiration, by saying, in very large letters, ‘* Col- 
lege.” 

That the time was ripe for their action will be seen 
from the fact that a set of young women who intended to 
avail themselves of the new opportunity at once began 
studying according to the prescribed curriculum; and 
when, at the end of two years, the college opened its doors 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘*I’m going to work,” he growled, looking at the clock. 
“T ain't got time for any more foolishness.” 

“Tt ain’t foolishness, Uriah. 1 want it settled where 
the well is to be—” 

“It’s all settled. Didn’t I tell you it was? Didn't I—” 

“That don’t settle it, Uriah. I'm your wife, and l’ve 
got a right to say—” 

He strode to the door and went out, slamming it behind 
him. She ran after him, and stood on the porch as he 
went down the steps. The red spots burned deeper in 
her cheeks, The wind blew her dress in light folds about 
her, ud lifted the lovelocks from her brow and neck. 
There was a kind of terror in her eyes. 

** Uriah,” she called out, “I don’t want a well along- 
side of my front gate, and I won't have it there! Look- 
a-here, Uriah—” 

He went. right on without turning, as fast as he could 
go. He walked stiffly, holding his head high and the 
back of his neck straight and full. 

“Uriah Slater!” she called once more. 
a-here!” 

But he went on, and did not look or turn. 


When Uriah came home that evening Orilla received 
him as if no unpleasantness had occurred. ‘* Oh!” she 
said, kindly, when he came in; ‘‘ you, is it?” And she 
went to him and kissed his unresponsive mouth, 

The supper was better than usual, and it was always 
good. There was a deliciously broiled steak, covered 
with mushrooms, which Orilla had gathered in the fields. 
They were stewed and thickened and browned, then 
poured over the steak in its simple blue platter. The 
potatoes had been steamed, and shredded through a colan- 
der, and were drifted round and round in large snowy 
flakes in an oval plate. There was a dish of tomatoes, 
and there were light golden biscuits that would fall apart 
when touched into crisp delicate halves. A bread pud- 
ding was browning slowly on the oven grate, and would 
presently make its appearance with little cones of velvety 
hard sauce upon it, the whole lightly dusted with nut- 
meg. But most tempting of all, perhaps, was the glass 
dish of perfectly brandied peaches, which this small 
scheming lady had taken from her hoarded store and set 
close to Uriah’s plate. But her gentle designs were fruit- 
less. Uriah ate heartily, but be did not talk, Orilla 
chatted pleasantly, not resenting his silence. Occasion- 
ally, however, she gave him a brief frightened look. 
Once or twice, remembering a resolution she had made 
that day after deep and careful thought, she shivered sud- 
denly and helplessly. 

In the morning, as they arose from the break fast table, 
some one came to the door. Uriah opened it. ‘*Oh!” he 
said, ‘‘ you come to dig the well, did you? I'll come right 
out an’ show you where.” 

He went into another room to get his bat. 
ed the door shut, and stood against it. 
she faced him, gray and stony as death. 

‘* Uriah,” she said, gently. She put her arms up—they 
were shaking—around his neck. ‘‘ You'll put the well 
where I want it, won't you? If you love me, Uriah, say 
yes. 

Uriah’s face grew purple. ‘* Lemme by!” he hissed. 
“Til put it right where I said I would!” 

“Uriah "—her lips were shaking too now, and her 
voice was nothing like her own—*'I beg you, I beseech 
you, to give up to me in this. I’ve been giving up to you 
ever since we got married. You give up to me this 
time—” 

‘**Lemme by!” said Uriah. 

“ You give up to me this time, Uriah. 

‘*Lemme by!” 


**You look- 


Orillia push- 
As he came back 


If you don't—” 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT 


with full faculty and courses, six young women entered 
‘half advanced,” and completed their course, and were 
duly graduated July 16, 1840. The alphabetical list of 
the graduates began with Miss C. E. Brewer—now Mrs. 
Benson—and into her hand was put the first diploma for 
college work ever given to a woman in this or any country. 
It stated that the recipient ‘had completed the regular 
courses of study of the college, embracing all the sciences 
usually taught in the colleges of the United States, with 
such as especially belong to female education in its most 
ample range.” The studies of the Senior class were Latin, 
French, or Greek, astronomy, physical geography, geolo- 
gy, physiology, mental philosophy, moral philosophy, 
analysis of English classics and composition, and evidences 
of Christianity. Mrs. Benson is still living, and when the 
college celebrated its semi-centennial she gave her diplo- 
ma back to her alma mater, and it now hangs framed on 
its walls. As these six should be remembered as the 
‘““women who dared,” we give their names—Mrs. C E. 
Benson, née Brewer, Mrs. Sarah V Pierce, née Clopton; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Branham, née Flournoy, Mrs Ann E. Gris- 
wold, née Hardeman, Mrs. Martha F. Beal, née Heard, Mrs 
Julia M. Elder, née Heard 

This is a denominational college, and in 1844 its name 
was changed to Wesleyan Female College, and year after 
year it has sent out its classes of Bachelors of Arts, com- 
ing up to fifty-eight in one year, and with no break even dur- 
ing the civil war, while it has bestowed its advantages on 
hundreds of women who could not complete its full course. 
A perusal of its catalogue is a complete refutation of the 
bugbear that college education prevents marriage, for it 
requires close scrutiny to find a name that has not been 
changed. 

The great originality of the men who established this 
first woman's college is explained by the fact that the 
Methodists and Quakers had their women “speaking in 
meeting” long before the other denominations had dis- 
cerned the dormant powers of persuasive eloquence hid- 
den in their able women. ‘That the spirit of the woman's 
diploma was abroad in the land is attested by the fact that 
Oberlin made a very close second. It had been incorpo- 
rated by an act of the General Assembly of Ohio in 1834, 
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Her lips went 


“Tf you don’t—” She shuddered hard. 
on moving, but no sound came from them, Her arms fell 
down at her sides. Uriah pushed her aside and went out. 
She stood where he had left her. Her white lips still 
moved, and still no sound came from them. 

When Uriah came home that evening the well was 

artly dug beside the front gate. He grinned, and went 
{nto the house, It was cool and dark. On the table was 
a letter, which read 


I can't ever live 

I'll love you just 

But I can’t ever 
ORILLA.” 


“Dear Urntan,—I've gone home. 
with you again. It'll break my heart. 
the sume till the last day of my life. 
live with you again. 


* Talk’s cheap,” grinned Uriah. ‘I'll give her three 
days. The well ’ll be giving water by that time.” 

But days passed, and Orilla did not return. At first 
Uriah was amused; then he became angry; then furious; 
finally his anger gave place to terror. The well was fin- 
ished, but not a drop of water had he drawn from it. He 
could not pass it without a shudder. 

It wus a full month before he could make up his mind 
to go after Orilla and bring her home, When he did go, 
it was without a misgiving. 

Orilla was alone. It was a soft April evening. The 
doors and the windows were open, but there was a fire in 
the big fireplace. Before it Orilla sat in alow chair. Her 
hands lay listlessly in her lap. She did not see Uriah un- 
til he was in the room. 

* Oh, Uriah,” she said, *‘is it you?” 
and drew a chair to the fire. 
ing. You sit down.” 

**T didn’t come to see your mother.” He stood awk- 
wardly before her. ‘‘I come to see you, Orilla. Oh, 
Orilla"—his voice shook, as in the old days when he had 
been the humble wooer—* I've come to usk you to for 
give me, an’—an'—take you home!” 

**Oh, I forgive you,” said Orilla. She had a white, 
tired look. *“But pot ever go buck.” 

It had never occurred to him that she would retuse 
“She just wants to make me knuckle down,” he had 
thought, judging her by his own small soul. “ She 
Wants to scare me into it,” 

But now a sudden terror clutched his heart. 
ed earnestly and desperately —** Orilla, 1 own up I was 
wrong. I'm stubborn. I was born stubborn, But you're 
the only woman I ever loved, an’ I want you, Dang the 
well! You can have your own way. I'll fill it up with 
gravel! I'll dig ove wherever you want it! Vil—Ill” 
he hesitated, wondering, even in that critical moment, if 
any further concession was necessary; something in her 
face made him feel that it was, and he went on—‘‘ J’U/ 
put a pump in, too!” 

‘** No, Uriah,” said Orilla, slowly 
You needn't to say any more. I love you, I've suffered, 
and I'll keep on suffering. But I can stand this kind of 
suffering better 'n I could stand a lifetime of being nagged 
at and hissed at and contraried every time you happened 
to feel stubborn, Six months of it’s a plenty for me. 
You needn't to worry about me. I'll get along. It ain't 
the well. It'’s—it’s—what it means when you look ahead 
to a whole lifetime of it. You needn't to say any 
more. You might as well talk to a stone wall. I ain’ta 
woman to change, and I'll always love you. But I'll 
never live with you again. We can be just as good 
friends, though. You sit down, Uriah. ‘The even- 
ing’s coolish, ain’t it?” 

She took up the tongs with a firm hand and stirred 
the fire. The sparks went up the chimney in a scarlet 
stream. 


She arose politely 
** Mother's at prayer-meet- 


He plead 


*Tll never go back. 





under the name of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Four 
women entered the Freshman class in 1837, and received 
their B. A. degrves on August 25, 1841 These also were 
courageous pioneers, and their names deserve to be held 
in honorable remembrance, They were Mrs. Mary Fish 
er, née Hasford; Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, née Prall, and 
Mrs. Mary Caroline Allen, née Rudd 

The next important school to catch the diploma fever 
was the Rutgers Institute in New York, which, under 
the sway of the venerable Professor Charles E. West, in 
augurated a regular college curriculum, amid many timid 
misgivings on the part of the trustees, in 1840, and it ad 
hered to the title “‘ institute,” and Mary Lyon’s famous 
school was only a ‘‘ seminary "—in fact, not till twenty- 
five years after Wesleyan, in Macon, had bestowed the 
first woman's college dipluma did Vassar boldly say ‘‘a 
college 1 will be,” and the multitude that follow in the 
steps of Mrs. Benson of Macon now speak for themselves 
from every corner of the land. 

You ask, ‘‘ How were women educated previously?” 
They attended the various local academies, and there 
were a few schools where the daughters of the wealthy 
were sent to have their education ‘* finished.” That 
term, in its then sense, has disappeared from our current 
speech 

The ‘‘advanced” young women studied a little Latin, 
a little algebra and geometry, intellectual philosophy, 
and the evidences of Obristianity The intellectual phi- 
losophy was simplified and sugar-couted to the last de- 
gree—down to woman's supposed feeble capacity. There 
must be many gray-haired women in New England to- 
day who remember a lean duodecimo called Watts on 
the Mind, with ‘* Questions” and “ Answers,” arranged 
by George B. Emerson, a famous Boston educator, so 
simple that a child of ten could understand, save for his 
profound and comprehensive definition of “true polite- 
ness” as ‘‘ Love manifested in an easy, agreeable, graceful, 
and winning manner’’—only surpassed by St. Paul's ‘‘ In 
honor preferring one another.” This was the epoch that 
produced that unkillable ditty ‘* Mary had a little lamb,” 
and it was high time that women began to aspire to B. A 
degrees. 
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BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 
OON AFTER THE PEACE PROTOCOL BE day General Ludlow closed the entrances, and sent a lot light man knows the tricks of his trade. We tied upto a 
tween the United States and Spain was signed of Cubans, immune to various diseases, over there to red buoy near the Maine, and there the journey ended. 
American women began to arrive in Havana. The ‘rough clean” the places and destroy the deadly germs Tickets to Havana read, ‘‘ To the anchorage.” You must 
first rush of the army of peace from American that were thick in dungeons and cells and drains. get ashore as best you can from the anchorage, and take 
shores was made up almost exclusively of men The guide-books say one should approach Havanain your baggage with you. Scores of boats, culled ‘* feluc 
They crowded the steamers, and they were pre pared to the daytime, with the sun flashing its semitropical light cas,” greet every arriving steamship, and the boatmen 
possession of the island financially in any and every upon the brightly colored buildings, garish in their vio- clamor for the job of taking you ashore. These boats 
pat It was like a land rush in a Western Territory lent green and red and blue and yellow decorations, if he are lumbering craft, more like whale-boats than anything 
Of course all the land in Cuba has long been taken, and wishes to see the city’s most picturesque side. Our boat else, and in the stern of each are covered frames to make 
the men who went to get franchises and form syndicates came intothe harborateighto’clock intheevening. Fifteen 
und acquire riches in speculation found the way blocked, miles away we had seen old Morro’s light blinking across 
and in a short time they were a sorry lot. But wherever the water. We went down to dinner, and when we came 
the American man goes, it is not long before the American on deck again the city was spread out before us a mile 
man follows. The recent Klondike history shows what away. It was a beautiful sight. The lights of vessels 
} = she will-endure and what dangers she will near the harbor’s mouth were gleaming across the water, 
I She turned her way toward Havana as soon as’ and regular intervals the great flash of Morro’s eye 


would sweep over us and out to sea. We 
were Within a quarter of a mile, when the 
flash-light man on our ship turned on the 











current, and Morro, with its beautiful pink 
cliff and foundation, its tower and its ma- 
sonry, stood out before us as if thrown 
upon astereopticon screen. Then the light 
was turned across the narrow throat of the 
harbor to the Punta fortifications, where one 
saw the gleaming white tents of an encamp- 
ment of our regulars. Then from side to 
side the light’s beams were thrown, reaching 
out like the tentacles of some huge animal 
creeping in, and catching hold of a buoy or 
boat, or point of land or building along the 
shore. Every turn of the light was greeted 
with exclamations of admiration, and the 
women who had been in seclusion during the 
trip from Florida, and who had come up as 
the boat approached the harbor, seemed 
more enthusiastic than the men. Small 
boats began to draw near to hail us, and as 
we seemed to be merely drifting in with the 
tide, the search-light man gave his machine 
a quick twist and sent the beams sweeping 
along the towering sides of old Cabafias, 
stretching up the eastern shore of the inner 


harbor for fully half a mile. Fishermen’s 
huts were clustered at the water’s edge be 


neath the unscalable cliffs, and along the 
pink and gray flanks of the fortress the 
piercing beams revealed patches of moss and 
sen-weed, and far above them, at regular 
intervals, the black muzzles of a score or 
more of antiquated cannon. 

The voices of all on board were stilled in 
admiration And then, with a dramatic 


touch worthy of a trained theatrical lime 
light man, the man at the search-light made 
another sweep, and the rusty, twisted, 


k of the Maine stood out of 
the darkness like a ghost. The passengers 
spoke in whispers. It was as if one was in 


sh ipele ss wrec 








O'REILLY, PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET OF 
she could find room on the steamers. She came at first 
singly. and then in twos and threes, but before a month 
was over every vessel to Havana was carrying a good 
sized delegation of American women 

Almost the first of these women were the wives of army 
and naval officers. Families of American military men 
usually move up close to the edge of the zone of danger 
when hostilities are going on, and stay there with much 
patience and long-suffering. When the sound of battle 
ceases and the smoke clears away, the women move right 
in to endure whatever hardships remain, whether they are 
those of heat or cold, poor quarters, bad food, pests, or 
danger of serious illness. Scarcely a steamer reached Ha 
vana in January or February last without a large barge 
containing half a dozen army or naval officers putting out 
to meet it. Joyful were the greetings over the ship's rail, 


Actual war was over, 
military woman went straight to her 


and speedy were the embarkations 
American 


nel'a sic 


mini tiv 
hush 
men followed the 

Some 


rhe business wo military women, but 
numbers of them were drummers, and 
to open small shops for the sale of millinery 
or faney goods. Then came the women tourists, generally 
with husbands of Levene By February 1 there were 
hundreds of these women in the city. The oppressive 
heat at that time of year, did not daunt them. They 
puc on their thinnest summer gowns, loaded their cameras, 


in smaller 


some went 


even 


rnised their sunshades, and started out to see the sights 
One met them in palaces and hovels; in forts and mar 
kets, and at jail entrances; in cabs, and jolting street cars, 


and harbor boats; in camps and shops; in theatres and 
at balls or receptions, and at parades—every 
where At night their vivacity gave an air of gayety to 
the crowded cafés and restaurants 

If there were any places that the American women 
wanted to see especially they were Morro Castle and 
fortress. The United States has no such sights. 
They are typical of war ideas of the past. They are pic 
tures - ind impressive. Associate! with them are mem 


churches 


Cabafias 


ories of deeds of horror and cruelty. They have their 
modern and their antiquated cannon, their monuments 
aul dungeons and chapels, their barracks and parade 

ground; and Cabafias has a ‘* dead line”—a thin black strip 


on tle face of a curving, pinkish rock, enclosing a grass 


grown pit, apparently dug out of solid stone, and open, ex 
erpt fora narrow entrance, only to the heavens It was 
there that hundreds, and doubtless thousands, of Cubans 
were shot to death within the last twelve months—the 

lead line” marking the place where the heart should be 
as the victims stood against the mark. The American 


woman wanted to see for herself what those places were 
like, and she was found there in large numbers, until one 


HAVANA 


the actual presence of the dead. I remem 
ber that a commercial traveller—a man 
whose conversation on the trip had showed 
no trace of sentiment or ordinary refine 
ment—stepped to my side, and, as his finger 
pointed to the towering fighting-mast of the wrecked war- 
ship, he said, softly, 

‘ How like a cross that seems!” 

It may be that the best time to approach Havana is 
when the sun is flashing upon it, but all those on the 
steamship that evening were convinced that an approach 
at night is not only impressive, but dramatic, if the search 























MEKCEDES CHURCH, BUILT 1746 


a shelter from wind and rain and sun. The boatmen are 
chiefly Canary-Islanders, and as they push their clumsy 
craft toward the ship’s companionway they form one of 
the picturesque sights of this interesting Spanish-like city 
on American shores 

A curious illustration of the differing ways important 
events impress themselves upon various persons occurred 




















EASTER CEREMONY 
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DURING GRAND MASS AT THE CATHEDRAL. 
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on our way to the landing-stage that night. Our helms- 
man inadvertently steered us in the darkness straight into 
the wreck of the Maine. An army officer’s wife said: 

“*There’s that old Maine! it wasn’t for that, 
we shouldn't have to be down here in this heat and 
misery.” 

‘If it wasn't for the Maine,” rejoined her husband, 
from the other side of the boat, in a jocular way, ‘‘ you 
wouldn't have been married.” 

*‘That’s another grudge I have against it,” was the 
bantering reply. 

A naval officer’s wife, who had been quite animated un- 
til that incident, sat silent for the rest of the trip to the 
shore. 

It used to be said that there were 6000 cabs in Havana 
before the war, and it was because of their number and 
cheap rates that the street-car system was so crude. The 
men with the feluccas are the cabmen of the harbor, and 
they are so numerous that perhaps their opposition is 
largely responsible for the fact that there are no piers or 
docks of importance for general use in Havana. It adds 
to the picturesque side of the place also, and in smooth 
water a sail across the harbor, or out on the ocean past 
Morro light, is delightful. If you are going to Cabafias, 
one of these swarthy boatmen pulls you straight across the 
harbor from the general landing-stage, and lands you on 
the other side ina fishing settlement. You followa steep 
covered walk for 150 yards, until you are close under 
the masonry of the southern end of the fortress. A 
sharp turn at a corner and you are looking down a 
cafion, apparently hewn out of solid rock, thirty feet 
wide and about as deep. An occasional lamp of old de- 
sign hangs along the cafion, and down at the far end a 
sentry blocks the way. Oue side of this cafion is gray 
and storm-beaten, and the other, protected from the sea 
winds, is pink and white, and clinging vines creep up its 
face here and there. One goes down the street, if such it 
may be called, and wonders what it is for. Suddenly he 
































CABANAS. 


with mermaids come to find out if the war was really 
over, and rejoicing that their pleasure hours would no 
longer be spoiled by human conflict. Oh, sometimes I 
wish I had been a painter—a marine painter—instead of a 
soldier!” 

One of the finest views of the city is to be had from 
Morro’s top. The ocean, harbor, and the city are practi- 
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THE HARBOR SEEN 


finds himself near a slanting path, reaching up the storm 
beaten side of the place over a bridge that crosses a 
yawning chasm, and he finds himself upon the top of 
the great fortress, at the back, where the land slopes gen- 
tly down to the sea. Around the edge of the place, and 
looking down into cafions and ditches, and upon enclos 
ures and islands of solid rock, until it seems a maze, one 
arrives at the northern end, between Cabafias and Morro, 
where there are a double moat and two drawbridges, and 
if one has the right kind of a pass he may go inside and 
see all there is to be seen of this fortress, said to be the 
third in rank of the world’s strongest fortifications. One 
walks about until he reaches cells and barracks and offi 
cers’ quarters and the chapel. The dungeons seemed lit 
tle different from the barracks. They are long rooms 
dug out of the solid rock, with curving roofs, and two 
long benches running the length of the apartments, which 
seem to be about fifteen feet wide and thirty feet long. 
The soldiers were kept in such places only during the 
night. 

Prisoners had to stay there all the time; but, with all 
their suffering for lack of food and water, they could see 
the heaveus, as a rule, although they were shut in from 
the world by great cliffs of stone. 

Then, as one continued his journey, and passed from the 
chapel down some long high steps, he came into another 
open space, the *‘dead-line” arena. I saw a dozen Amer 
ican women sitting in the grass there one afternoon in 
February last, and fully fifty American soldiers collected 
in groups, all staring in silence at that thin black line, 
and the marks and sears of the bullets that had sent hun 
dreds to another world. They were evidently trying to 
picture the hopelessness of the victims who had stood 
there. 

Morro Castle has none of the impressiveness of Cabafias 
It has its masonry, all storm-beaten, its inner chambers 
and offices, its chapel, and its crematory back of the altar 
place. Then there is the mysterious opening down a slide 
where the roar of the water may be heard, and along 
which many dead, and, alas! many not dead, were thrust 
into earthly oblivion. And on the ocean side of the anti 
quated fort there was an escarpment made as if to slide 
the dead, and the living also, into the ocean. I recall the 
words of Lientenant-Colonel Philip Reade, of the Inspect 
or-General’s force, who said to me, in speaking of this 
slide 

‘*I looked down this gliding way, and I could fancy 
monsters of the sea swimming up for their morning food; 
and then, as the sun came out from behind the clouds and 
the water became beautifully green, my fancy played 


FROM MORRO CASTLE. 


cally at the spectator’s feet, and from three to five miles 
around the hills rise back of the city, shutting it in from 
the rest of the island. Standing out against the sky are 
numerous specimens of that most inspiring tree, the royal 
palm, which seems to have been sprinkled all over Cuba, 
living and ever-present reminders of integrity, usefulness, 
and beauty of purpose as well as of form. I have always 
thought that there was no more impressive sight for the 


man who studies the riddle of life and its various mean 
ings than that from the Brooklyn Bridge, as he gazes tow 

ard the sea or down upon the East Side. The one from 
Morro Castle is of a similar character. The spectator 
stands upon a wonderful work of human ingenuity: a large 
city with a vaster record of intolerance and misery than 
ever existed elsewhere on the American continent is 
spread before him; the associations of the scene lay hold 
of events of centuries ago; but nature, with its sweep of 
sea and land, its vast problems arising from what we call 
civilization, is more vigorous there than when seen from 
the bridge over the East River. To the student of the 
problems of life there are few pictures more impressive or 
fascinating than that from Morro Castle. 

The first thing to impress the average visitor to Havana 
is the narrow streets in the old part of the city. Vehicles 
are allowed to go only one way in them. A mere curb 
stone serves asa sidewalk. It is really a stepping-stone 
for patrons of carriage traffic. The visitor soon learns 
that if he would go about Havana he must ride practically 
ail the time. The two chief business streets of the city, 
Obispo and O'Reilly, are little more than long alleys; but 
their shops are attractive and pretty, and American wo 
men were to be seen in them constantly. It was exceed- 
ingly difficult, however, to buy anything distinctively 
Cuban in them, except guava jelly, or tobacco, or birds, 
such as parrots, and the American shoppers went to the 
stores and markets as much from curivsity as from any 
desire to buy. 

It was largely in the same spirit that they visited the 
churches. On Sunday mornings the women of Havana 
go to church and the men go to cock-fights. On festal 
days, such as Easter, one sees men at the church doors and 
inside. Especially is this true at the gray old cathedral 
where some of the dust of Columbus, if not all of it (it has 
to go around in a good many places), is supposed to lie. 
The cathedral is of Spanish renaissance architecture, and is 
very gray with age. Inside it is decorated gorgeously, 
and the effect is most striking. Havana seems over-crowd 
ed with churches. One of the most interesting is the 
church of Santa Catalina, at the corner of Compostela 
and O'Reilly streets. It was begun in 1658, and its altars 
and wood-carving are attractive sights. 

Of course there were to be seen the daily sights of 
street traffic, with its carriages, its big drays and little 
mules, its ox teams, its country-produce wagons drawn 
sometimes by half a dozen mules in tandem, the children, 
and the men and women; but what impressed most Ameri 
can visitors above anything else, especially women vis 
itors, was to find streets that were really clean, made so 
solely through American occupation. And may this first 
result of our occupation be a lasting one. 
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KIT KENNEDY-COUNTRY BOY 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


AuTHoR oF ‘“‘ THe Rep Axe,” “‘ Tue Gray MAN,” ‘ LocHINVAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER XXXVIL 
THE GREAT DAY. 
N THE ROOM WHERE THE EXAMINATION 


had been held, commonly called the ** Muckle Com 

my-tee room" of the Cairn Edward Arms, the candi 

dates, their friends, and all whom it might concern, 

were assembled. There was also, what is called in 
local papers, ‘a large and influential attendance of the 
general public,” including many whom the matter did not 
it all concern 

I'he examiner was not present. But he had forwarded 
his report with all the figures, which was there to speak 
for him Mr. Ebenezer Fleming, W. 8., Secretary of the 
United Galloway Associations, was standing behind the 
table, with the provost by his side to confer a certain 
flavor of official dignity to the proceedings. These were 
understood to be the only two who knew the true state of 
the poll. This seems likely, for the provost kept wide 
of his wife, to whom he dared not refuse to tell anything 
that he was known to know. 

Mrs. Mac Walter sat with her son in the front row. Both 
wore their best clothes, and John had already adopted the 
sedate demeanor and style of addregs which was most 
consistent with the position of a first bursar 

Rob Grier sat beside Kit, who was telling himself that 
he was not anxious, that he did not want to go to. Edin- 
burgh, and that he would be happier at farm-work any 
way) 

I wish I had a forehammer here, and something to 
drive the sparks oot o’,” said Rob Grier. ‘*Man, I canna 
keep my hands still, There's something gangs *kittle, 
kittle’ in my loofs.” 

In the remote corner, paler and more worn with anxiety 
than any of the candidates, the orra man was hidden 
awny 

‘The provost eyed him, and hunted his mind for a re 
semblance, which, of course, as soon as he tried to fix it, 
as persistently eluded him 

I have seen that face before somewhere,” he said. 

And so he had. He had been most of his life on the 
committee which appointed the classical masters to the 
Academy of Cairn Edward 

Then he called upon the secretary to read the report of 
the examiner. Now Mr. Ebenezer Fleming believed in 
magnifying his office. All that any soul then present 
wanted, was to know the name of the successful candi 
date and then get away as quickly as possible. But Mr. 
Ebenezer Fleming was in no such hurry. The law has 
many delays, which is the reason why many lawyers are 
rich 

Therefore he entered into a good comprehensive review, 
heedless of the uneasy mutterings of persons scattered 
through the hall. He went over the history of county 
organizations, their feeble past, their magnificent pros- 
pects. He recounted the foundations of the United Gallo 
way Societies, of which he had the honor—and so on. 
He gave the names of past presidents and secretaries. He 
went over the bequests which had been set aside for the 
purposes of this bursary. Le furnished lists of past bur- 
sars, and the honors they had obtained—omitting the third 
last, who had just got twenty years for forgery 

The murmur in the hall steadily grew to a rumbling 

Sut with dramatic effect the secretary produced complete 
silence, and restored the former state of strained attention 
among his audience 

But on the present occasion,” he said, in a clear voice, 

the successful cundidate is—" 

He paused, and then deliberately began to take a cast 
back. ‘ But perhaps I had better read first what Doctor 
MacLagan says about the papers in general—” 

But he had overreached himself. His companion on 
the platform was on his feet 

‘Tell the laddies,” said the more humane provost, who 
was not a lawyer; “‘ gin ye dinna, I'll tell them mysel, 
and put them oot o’ pain.” 

The secretary looked a moment as if he would like to 
rebel, but the provost was leaning forward with a name 
obviously on his lip, and the lawyer knew that he would 
be as good as his word. It would be a lesson to him in 
the future to keep all truly important matters to him- 
self 

‘* The successful candidate on this occasion ”—here he 
cleared his throat deliberately, as a final irritation—'' is 
Christopher Kennedy, who has obtained a total of 766 
marks!” 

There was a noise of feet, a gable of voices. The 
words, ‘Oh, the deceitfu’ vaigabond,” were heard from 
the vicinity of Mrs. MacWalter. And with a loud clatter 
of iron-shed clogs the orra man trampled out of the hall 

Kit sat fixed and cold, thinking vaguely of his mother 
Rob Grier from Garlies turned and gripped his hand as 
in a Vise 

Man,” he said, “ ye deserve it. Ye hae dune weel 
I'll hae to gang back to the forehammer "—here a kind of 
dry sob caught him in the throat. ‘ But it’s a’ I'm fit for 
onyway. And wi' a’ my heart I wish ye joy!” 

Kit felt he was making a poor appearance beside the 
great-hearted smith, but for the life of him he could not 
think on anything to say. He only gripped his late ene 
my’s hand, and the tears rose in his eyes. 

Hoots, man,” suid Rob Grier; ** it’s a’ richt, and as it 
should be. I aye kenned that it was a’ up wi’ me as soon 
as I heard ye gang ower your Latin version as fast as a 
horse could trot.” 

The most of the people were on their feet to depart, 
but the secretary had more to say. He held up his hand 
for silence. ‘I do not wish to trouble you with the entire 
report, but there is one thing with which I must conclude. 
There is one name which comes next to that of Chris 
topher Kennedy—some way behind, indeed, but so far 
ahead of the others that the Committee of the Associations 
has resolved to give that candidate a subsidiary bursary 

* Begun in Hanrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 


of a smaller value. The name of that candidate is Rob- 
ert Grier of Garlieston.” 

It was now Kit’s turn to shake his friend heartily by 
the hand, and the words came back to him with a rush.” 

‘I declare I am gladder than aboot my ain,” he said; 
“but ye should hae had the best yin!” 

The secretary read the other marks, concerning which 
the only notable thing was that the name of John Mac 
Walter came last. Then he added the very necessary 
rider, “If the bursar and the subsidiary successful can- 
didate will apply to me at my office in St. Andrew's 
Square (first floor, second door), one of my clerks will pay 
them the moneys due to them, and they can forward to 
me at St. Andrew’s Square certificates of attendance at 
the close of each session 

Then the secretary folded up his papers in a glow, at 
having so satisfactorily acquitted himself, and especially 
at having got in a little advertisement of his own impor 
tance and place of business in the most harmless and nat 
ural way. 

For even writers to the signet are human. 


Mrs. Mac Walter was at the hall door before Kit, and in 
waiting for him. 

“Ye nameless blackguard!—you that ate the bread o’ a 
decent household and then lifted up your heel again them. 
A kennin mair, an’ | wad claw the e’en oot 0’ your face. 
This is the meanin 0’ your carryins on and your Black 
Sheds. I'll write to them that gies the siller, and see if 
they haud wi' sic black ingratitade—that [ wull!” 

‘**Did I not do my wark, Mistress MacWalier?” said 
Kit, very quietly, being anxious to get away and find the 
orra man 

** Your wark—what has that got to do with it? Ye hae 
ta’en the bite oot o' my John’s mouth, puir laddie. I 
wadna wunner gin he was to do himsel a mischief. He's 
that upset about it!” 

Kit passed on, but the voice of his late mistress pursued 
him up the street 

“And I'll tell John MacWalter, so I wull, that he’s 
richt served for takin naebody—kens—whas intil his 
hoose to deprave his lawfully begotten bairns. And I'll 
tell Walter MacWalter that he can keep his wife’s mis- 
fortunes at hame after this—defraudin honest folk o’ 
their dues!” 

“My good woman,” said the secretary, suavely, ‘‘ pray 
do not fret yourself. Your boy would not have got the 
money even if Christopher Kennedy had not been suc- 
cessful. And the boy’s character is without blemish, as I 
have two ministers’ certificates to testify.” 

“Dinna ‘guid wumman’ me. I am nae guid wum 
man, and that I wad hae ye ken. What I say is that my 
Johnny didna get fair play amang ye, and that I am weel 
sure o’. For the dominie says that there's no the like o’ 
him in ten parishes. Mair nor that, this Doctor Mac- 
Laggan he’s nae better than he’s caa’ed, or he wadna hae 
alooed a servant to be pitten before his maister—or his 
maister’s son, for that’s the same thing. And gin the law 
was as I would hae it, the siller should be my Johuny’s 
even as itis. For instead o’ giein the thirty guid pounds 
to this ungratefu’ blackguard, it wad declare that Chris- 
topher Kennedy should hae spent his time learnin his 
maister’s son, as it was his bounden duty to do. What 
business had he to ken mair nor oor Jock, that has aye 
had the best of book-learnin, and him but a chance-got- 
ten callant keepit aboot the hoose oot o’ charity, when a’ 
is said and dune!” 

But except in thus easing her mind Mistress Mac Walter 
got no redress, but all the household had a bad time of it 
when she got home to Loch Spellanderie 

Meanwhile the new bursar designate was seeking the 
orra man from public to public over the town. He 
wanted to thank the man who had done this thing for 
him. 

But it was five in the afternoon when, after being 
thrice turned from the door and thrice denied at the bar, 
Kit ran him to earth in the inner parlor of the Black Bull. 
He would have missed him a fourth time, but for the 
eagle eye and trained legal observation of the sheriff's 
officer 

But Willie Gilroy responded to Kit’s questionings 
“See your friend? Of coorse I saw him. He's drinkin 
himsel fu’ in the Black Bull. They tell ye that he’s no 
there? Man, ye ken little, an’ you a learnit man, they tell 
me, gin ye wad believe a word that Becky Snodgrass wad 
say to ye. Gang richt in, I tell ye, and see for yoursel 
And if they try to hender ye, threaten them that ye will 
bring a polissman! Faith, that will do your business if I 
ken Mistress Becky. She never could stand the silver 
buttons a’ the days o’ her.” 

According in the Black Bull, tumbled on asofa of worn 
hair cloth, Kit found the orra man, dead drunk. 

He did not heed the angry tongue of Mistress Becky. 
He knelt down before his friend and besought him to 
awake, for Kit had seen little of intoxication. But the 
orra man only groaned. 

**Oh, this is terrible—terrible!” said Kit. *‘ ] wish I had 
never gotten it if I hae driven him to this.” 

It chanced that at this moment Mistress MacWalter 
passed the door on her way, ‘‘to change her breath afore 
she gaed into that cauld machine.” She caught sight of 
Kit through the open door, and cried out, *‘ There's a 
bonny bursar! Didna I tell ye? To think that the like 
o him, that companies wi’ a’ the drucken and debauched 
in the country-side, should tak’ the gowder guineas oot 0’ 
my innocent Johuny’s pooch. I declare T'll juist gang 
this minute and fetch that secretary man to see this 
sicht.” 

But by this time Willie Gilroy was on the spot, as a re- 
enforcement. 

**In the name o’ the law,” he cried, grandly, “‘ woman, 
what is this disturbance opposite to my property? I will 
serve a notice on you instantly!” And Willie drew out 
his legal case. It is to be feared that, like some other 





officials of greater authority, Willie somewhat traded on 
his neighbor's ignorance. 

‘There's nae disturbance, maister officer,” said the 
landlady, Becky Snodgrass, with twittering anxiety. ‘' I'm 
us desirous of getting this man awa’ withoot a disturbance 
as— 

‘*Gang for his beast and cairt, boy, and I'll wait here 
wi’ the boady,” said Willie, as if he were about to bury a 
fifth wife. ‘I dinna care gin I gang a bit of the road 
hame wi’ ye mysel.” 

Within ten minutes the red cart with oy | Gray be- 
tween the shafts was at the front door of the Black Bull. 

“This is your wark, Betty Snodgrass,” said the man of 
law, ‘‘and gin he dees within twenty-fower hours—weel, 
there hasna been a woman hangit hereawa’ since Mary 
Timny. It wad be a great occasion.” 

The unconscious orra man was brought out and laid 
gently in the bottom of the cart. So, with Willie on one 
shaft and Kit driving on the other, the cart rattled away 
through the buzz and stir of the afternoon. Kit covered 
his friend from prying eyes beneath a couple of corn- 
sacks. He himself enjoyed a popularity he had never 
known before, being pointed out as the farm-lad that beat 
a’ the ither laddies frae the schules an’ the academies. 

Kit looked anxious lest the provost of the town, who 
shook hands with him seated with his feet on the shaft, 
should wonder what freight he was carrying home, 

‘* Weel dune, Whinnyliggate!” he otal heartily. “T'll 
send ye a barrel ©’ herrin to the lodgings ween ye gang to 
Edinbra. They gang fine wi’ a cup o' tea and kitchen 
baker's bread, so that ye wadna ken it frae soda scones.” 

But it was not till they were clear of the town and driv- 
ing up the long water-side of the Kells Water that Kit 
really felt comfortable in his mind. He wanted to get to 
the Cottage of Crae before the fall of the evening, for he 
had his signal to make to his mother. He knew that she 
would be watching eagerly from her lonely window in the 
red freestone front of Kirkoswald. 

Willie Gilroy was every whit as eager as Kit. He want- 
ed to see Betty Landsborough, and he had a question to 
ask of her. So Mary Gray had no rest for the sole of her 
foot, and Kit urged her into a five-mile gait—a speed she 
had not attained for years. 

Kit mourned over his friend. 

** He’s never been like this,” he said. ‘I wad raither 
no hae had the bursary than that he should do the like o’ 
this!” 

** Hoot,” said Willie; ‘‘ he shouldna hae tried to break 
himsel a’ at yince. The cravin wad juist bank up like 
a water ahint a dam, and then—whoosh!—awa’ she gaed. 
This will maybe do him guid, gin ye can keep it frae the 
kennin o’ his maister. No that Cairnharrow has ony 
richt to be very particular. I hae seen him gaun oot o’ 
the toon gye an’ coggly in his gig himsel!” 

In the meadow opposite to the Crae Cottage Kit pulled 
the cart up. ‘ Bide you here,” he said. “I'll no be 
away a quarter o’ an hour—” 

‘*Bring me word what Betty Landsborough’s doin 
And gin ye get a chance, tell her that there’s a lad wantin 
to see her at the loan end.” 

** What if she'll no come?” suggested Kit. 

Willie Gilroy closed an eyelid. 

“*Dinna tell her wha the lad is—and Ise warrant gin 
she’s woman ava, she'll come to see wha the lad is.” 

Kit shook his head. He knew that the sheriff's officer 
was only preparing disappointment for himself. He re 
membered the three foresters, and how Betty treated 
them. He was glad he was not to be present at this new 
flouting of honest affection. 

** Betty’s weel and weel eneuch,” he said to himself; 
*‘ but for the life o’ me I dinna see what a’ the fyke’s aboot 
Betty this and Betty that!” 

He ran across the great stepping-stones, which time out 
of mind have carried the feet of home-returning men 
across the cool brown bend of the Crae water into the 
dusky woods, in which hangs the tang of the cottage peat 
reek like the peculiar incense of home. 

The Crae stepping-stones! Kit had crossed them on 
his grandfather's back when he was yet too young to stride 
the glossy interspaces of moss water. He had paddled 
with bare feet between them as he grew older. He knew 
the very green stars of bottom weed; every little peeping 
whorls of water starwort; the tall rushes on either bank, 
which grew thickest where the water divided round a lit 
tle ten-yard square island, all overgrown with red- purple 
willow herb. There are just ten of them, big and little. 
You wade chin deep in the creamy spray of meadow- 
sweet to get to them. Gowans tickle your chin as you 
turn up your trousers. The trout spurt this way and 
that as your shadow falls on the water. With what a 
pleasant sound the wavelets ripple about Auld Cairns- 
more, the big granite boulder in the middle. It rushes 
with a little silvery water-break and a smooth glide over 
a stone which it has worn away, till its bend is beneath 
the surface. Then with three strides and half a jump you 
are on the pine needles, and the resinous smell of the pines 
stings your nostrils. 

Verily it is good to be young and to taste these things. 
They are good to taste even if one be old. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE FLAG ON THE PINE-TREE. 


UT Kit had no time to linger now. He went across 
B at arun,and his appreciation of the rich twilight 

glow along the waterside took no other form than 
the drawing of a long breath as he ran up the path tow- 
aris the cottage. 

First he must climb the tree, for his mother’s sake. She 
must know first. ‘Soup the smooth trunk of the tall pine 
on the top of the crag above the cottage Kit swarmed 
with the easy progression of a born woodland’s boy. The 
flag was the handkerchief his grandmother had given him 
the day before. With a recklessness, which would have 
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shocked his uncle the forester, he stripped the top of the 
pine,that his flag might fly free. The sun shone out, and 
Kit’s signal took the air at the same moment 

What was his mother thinking now? Did she see it? 

We may be sure that she did 

It chanced that at that moment her husband, Walter 
Mac Walter, was amusing himself with taunting ber, as was 
his custom when ruffled outside 

‘**T married you for your beauty,” he was saying, ‘ and 
how much of it have Lever seen? You go about droop 
ing like a barn door hen on a wet day I cannot bring 
my friends to the house, for your face is like a death's 
head It is all that boy of yours You think more of 
him,more of his blackguard father even now, than of me, 
that made you mistress of Kirkoswald. Deny it, if you 
can?” 

Lilias his wife did not answer. She did not even look 
athim. His words did not hurt her; for in the household 
only the voices of those one loves have power to wound 
He went on 

** Yes,” he said [am nothing. I never was anything 
to you, except a convenient means of paying your father's 
debts. But the day will come when the boy you dote 
upon will break your heart with sorrow. He is his father’s 


son, and already he companies with the lowest. In ten 
years he will be—well, what his father has become. You 
do not believe it. but 1 know 

“If you had your will, I doubt not Lilias, the 


mother of Kit, was beginning 
commanded herself and was silent 

Her husband laughed 

“ You do well not to defend him. TI tell you he will 
grow up an ignorant boor, a public-house sot, the com 
panion of the vilest Kit Kennedy by wame shall be 
Christopher Kennedy by nature.” 

At that moment Lilias saw something far over the 
heaped masses of tree-tops down by the water side. She 
was standing near the great wide window of Kirkoswald 
which looked to the south. She had her eyes on a partic 
ular fir-tree which, being perched boldly on the crag, rose 
half its height above the wood. She often stood here and 
looked over the wide misty valley with eyes as full of 
luminous haze. But what she saw that night made her 
heart beat and the landscape waver before her face. The 
sun was setting, and shot a last level flood of rays up the 
glen from the west. A moment the top of the pine-tree 
stood dark against the sky. The next a little white 
square flew out, danced in the unsteady breeze, and sank 
down limp by its flag-staff. Then it blew out again, and 
with a last expiring effort the sun caught and glorified it, 
so that it burned like a sparkle from the crystal river that 
is about the throne. 

Lilias the mother turned to her husband and smiled 
And she heard not a word that he said. She only looked 
at him with the light of a new knowledge in her eyes 
The man rose and went out, angrily slamming the door 
after him. He saw that somehow her soul had escaped 
him for that time, but in his dark heart he set himself 
more bitterly than ever to effect the ruin of Lilias’s son 

From the pine-tree on the summit Kit descended at a 
run, heedless of his clothes—his Sunday suit though it was, 
aiul in due time to serve him at college through the win 


But in a moment she 
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ter. He left the handkerchief flying for his mother to see 
in the morning 

His grandfather was sitting on the seat before the door, 
putting a new shaft into a ‘‘knapping” hammer. At the 
Dornal Matthew Armour had been, as he said, ‘‘an auld 
dove man,” but with the renewed need for work his youth 
seemed to have returned to him in a sort of gracious Ind 
ian summer of unabated natural strength 

He did not hear Kit till the boy was quite near him 
Kit stole behind the old man on tiptee. His heart was 
now proud within him. It was worth while living for 
this. Kit had the same elation of spirit as when he 
joined the rejoicing uplift of Old Hundred - and - twenty 
fourth in the Kirk on the Hill—a sort of godward pride 
that was wholly impersonal. He had been an unprofitable 
son. He had run away from home. He had made them 
suffer; but now, once for all, this would make up. He 
stood looking at his grandfather, glorying in what he had 
to tell. He hummed the swelling notes, like those of a 
trumpet that sounds the charge when the enemy are al 
ready in full flight 


Now Israel may say, 
And that truly 

If that the Lord 
Has not our 


cause maintained. 


‘ Grandfaither, grandfaither, I hae gotten the bursary !” 

The words. written und printed look like an anti 
climax, They have even a ludicrous appearance sut 
not in the cot in the wood: not to these simple folk to 
whom the chance of a good education comes next to a 
good conscience towards God 

The elder rose, and stood with his tall grandson before 


him. He did not look at Kit. - His eyes were far over the 
tree-tops. He looked at the hills from whence had come 
his aid. He laid his hand upon the boy's head and lifted 


up the other 

‘*Oh, Lord,” he said, ‘I have loved the habitation of 
thy house, the place where thine honor dwelleth. One 
thing have I desired, not for myself, but for this fatherless 
son of mine old age. Thou hast given me more than my 
heart’s desirings. Now let thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation!” 

He paused a moment, and then said, quite naturally, 
‘*Let us go in and tel] Margaret.” 

“And Betty!” added Kit, so happy that he could leave 
no one out 

Then who so made of as Kit Kennedy? His grandmo- 
ther wept upon his shoulder, and Betty kissed him out- 
right, again and again, in another fashion than she was 
wont to do for the painful benefit of Rob Armour and 
the two foresters. 

“Oh, laddie, I wad gie a paper pound gin your puir 
mither could ken this nicht!” 

‘*She kens—she kens!” cried triumphant Kit. 

His grandmother stood up aghast 

‘** Wi’ boy, ye never dared gang up to that place—to 
face that man?” 

‘I wad face him or onybody,” said the valiant first 
bursar; ‘‘that is, gin I dinna think that my mither wad 
hae to suffer for it. But I dinna need to gang.” 

He led his grandmother to the window and pointed up 


‘*There!” he said, pointing to the fluttering scrap of 
white. ‘*That’s how my mither kens.” 

** Ye’re a genius, Kit,” said Betty Landsborough. ‘‘I 
wish I could wait for ye.” 

Then Kit remembered about the orra man and Willie 
Gilroy ‘I maun gang my ways up to Cairnharrow the 
nicht. I hae my wark to do. I promised that I wad 
gang on wi’ that till I was ready for the college.’ 

** But no the nicht, Kit,” said his grandmother; ‘* bide 
wi’ us this yae nicht.” 

‘** Aye,” said Betty, ‘‘ bide this yae nicht; and we'll no 
gang up by the bothey, but doon by the water-side—gin 
ye like.” 

But Kit could not for this time take advantage of the 
gifts of the gods. 

He shook his head sadly 

**Na,” he said, ** 1 hae my wark to do, bursar or no 
bursar. A man is nae better than his word, and Cairnhar 
row trusted me.” 

‘**The lad is right,” said the elder. ‘To me it is better 
than any honor or emolument that he desires this night to 
do his duty. Let him go.” 

So Kit went down the path, and Betty came with him 
as far as the stepping-stones. She bade him good-by in 
the shade of the last tree, and if Rob Armour and the two 
foresters had been within sight they would have had good 
cause for jealousy 

Betty was crying when she sent him off 

‘*Gang—gang!” she said, pushing Kit away ‘I am 
ower prood o’ ye to hearken. A laddie mauna hamper 
himsel wi’ thae things at your age. But ye are a brave 
laddie! And—it micht hae been itherwise.” 

The cart was in the selfsame place when Kit came 
across the stepping-stones, and Willie Gilroy sat very still 
and silent upon it. 

He spoke, however, as soon as Kit came up. 

“Was yon Betty Landsborough that was at the water 
side wi’ you?” 

** Yes,” said Kit, with eyes yet wet; “it was Betty.” 

“Did ye—did ye mention the subjeck to her?” ~ 

‘** No,” said Kit, smitten with remorse; ‘I clean forgot.’ 

Willie Gilroy bounded from the seat of the cart with an 
energy far more youthful than his years. 

** Betty, Betty!” he cried. ‘Oh, she winna stop for 
me! Cry you, Kit!” 

* Betty—Betty Landsborough!” cried Kit, touching up 
Mary Gray and plunging into the shadows of the Dornal 
bank. He looked about him. The orra man had not 
stirred under his coverings. 

The sheriff's officer was absent a quarter of an hour; 
but just as Kit was taking the rising ground before the 
crossing of the Dee bridge, where the high-backed arch 
strides across the turbulent rapids of the dark river, he 
heard a hail behind him, And, lo! as he waited, there 
was Willie Gilroy, running with a little harvester’s trot 
He had made a short cut through the woods to overtake 
Kit, and was out of breath. 

*‘T'll come wi’ you this nicht, Kit Kennedy,” he said 
** What like are the lasses aboot Cairnharrow? Are there 
ony o’ them that a man might mak’ up till?” 

jut I thought that ye were fond o' Betty?” said Kit, 
astonished at Willie’s proposition. : 
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Ow!” said the sheriff's officer, with a lofty contempt. 


Betty Landsborough’s no what I took her for. I con- 
sider her overrated—indeed, a perfect intak.” 
Betty’s nocht o’ the sort,” said Kit, valiantly. “I'll 


no hae ye on my cairt, kind as ye hae been, if ye miscaa 
betty 

I'm no miscaain onybody,” said the widower more 
soberly; ‘‘ but I dinna think that she wad make an appro- 
priate. successor to Mary and Susan and Jean and my ain 
lear Margit. Na, it wadoa look weel on my tombstone— 
Kleezaheth Landsborough, dearly beloved (fifth) wife oe’ Wee- 
Na, na; it wad tak’ up mair than twa 
lines, and letterin’s desperate dear. Forbye, there wadna 
be room for anither supposin Betty to be ta’en awa!” 

‘What did Betty say to ye?” said Kit, anxious to im- 
prove his knowledge of the ways of women. 

She's an impudent besom. I carena what she said,” 
iunswered the sheriff's officer, with suggestive curtness. 

But she's bonuy!” suggested Kit, even as Frank Chis- 
holm had done 

Beauty is but skin deep,” said Willie Gilroy, senten- 
tiously 

And what mair do ye want,” retorted the wise Kit. 

For mysel, I care nocht for a woman withoot the skin!” 

Humph!” gruoted his companion, ‘That's no what 
I wad caa’ a pertinent observation.” 

Yet Willie Gilroy would in no wise reveal to his com 
panion whether or no his offer had been well received by 
Betty. All that he would say was no more than that 
there were as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, a 
proverb which must have originated with some fisher 
cousin of the fox who abused the sour grapes. 

All the way to Cairnharrow the sheriff's officer talked of 
nothing but Isobel Fairies, the dairymaid there, and Kirst 
Conchie the cook, weighing their several capabilities with 
various side hits at Betty Landsborough, always to her 
disadvantage. Kit, anxious to get the orra man safely 
bestowed, paid little attention to Willie's soliloquies, only 
wuswering even a direct question after it had been asked 
half a dozen times 

They arrived at Cairnharrow, and Kit, who knew the 
ways of the house, made haste to take out Mary Gray and 
lead her to her stall 

Then, still hidden by the darkness of the winter gloam- 
ing, he and Willie Gilroy took the orra man in their arms 
and carried him to his “‘laft.” He was breathing heavily 
and reguiarly 

** He hasna had muckle,” said Willie, the expert; ‘‘it’s 
juist gaen to his head wi’ his keepin frae it sae lang. 
1'l! wager he'll be a’ richt in the morning.” 

Then Kit went down again and did the orra man’s 
work, stabling his horses and setting the yard and office 
houses in order. Finally, almost worn out, he went into 
the house of Cairnharrow for the supper, which he had 
BO Wt Ie arned 

‘Hello, Kit Kennedy!” cried John Rogerson, the jovial 


‘ i Gilroy, born— 
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farmer. “So Willie Gilroy tells me that ye hae won the 
bursary and are gaun to be a colleger. Ye hae dune weel, 
and whan ye gang to the big toon in the winter, I shall 
be a puirer man than I expeck gin I canna send ye a 
whang o’ sweet-milk cheese, and maybe a bit ham to be 
kitchen to your piece.” 

Kit thanked the warm-hearted farmer, but Cairnharrow 
cut him short. 

** Did ye see ocht o’ that daft craiter, my orra man?” he 
said. 

**He cam’ hame wi’ me in the cairt,” said Kit, keeping 
carefully to a portion Of the facts. 

“And what for disna he come in for his supper?” de- 
manded his master. 

“He was compleenin o’ a kind o’ sair head,” said Kit, 
“and I’m thinkin he will be aff direck to his bed.” 

‘*Humph!” said the farmer of Cairnharrow. ‘‘ This is no 
the first sair head that he has come hame frae Cairn Edward 
on market Monday. And it’s no like to be the last!” 

Judiciously Kit said nothing, but retired early to the 
‘*laft” where the orra man slept serenely. He had not 
been long there when he heard a foot on the ladder. 

** Are ye sleepin, Kit Kennedy?” said a voice. 

‘*Na, I’m no sleepin yet,” said Kit, who had now for 
the first time a chance to think what the events of the day 
meant to him. 

Willie Gilroy came in, dragging himself up by means 
of his long arms like a good-natured black-bodied spider. 

**It’sa’ right, Kit,” he said, confidentially; ‘it's to Kirst 
Conchie the cook. I gaed to see Bell Fairies at the byre, 
and she had ways wi’ her that I couldna stammach awa! 
What do ye think—she actually put the guid coo’s milk 
through a sile [seive] afore she could pour it intil the 
bynes. Heard ye ever the like o’ that? As if baith but- 
ter and cheese were ony waur o' an odd hair or twa. In- 
deed, guid judges even prefer a’ wheen hairs. It’s a sign 
that ye’e gat gettin nane o’ your shop-bought crowdies, 
but rael Galloway stuff, when ye find a black curly yin or 
twa charkin between your teeth. 

** So I didna say a word, but I gaed awa ben to Kirst. 
The first thing I saw was Kirst pitten on the parritch in 
the pot that she bad emptied the pig’s meat oot o’. That’s 
the woman for me, says I. Nae fikey pernicketty par- 
ticularity aboot Kirst! Na, rough and ready, and no ill 
to please. Then she was gaun to dish the maister’s por- 
ridge to gang ben. There cam’ a flaucht o’ soot doon the 
lum. Plap! Half a pound o’ it gaed on the maister’s 
bowl. What did Kirst do, but gied it a bit turn wi’ the 
dishclout, a bit rub wi’ her elbow, syne turned up her 
druggit petticoat, and dichted it dry: then in wi’ the por- 
ridge and awa to the maister. A through-gaun tairgin 
satisfactory kind o’ woman is Kirst! 

** So I pat aff nae time, but, says I, ‘ Kirst, you and me 
’s no sae young as we hae been. Gin ye are no particu- 
lar wha ye get for a man, I’m no particular wha I get for 
a wife. Wull ye hae us?’ 























- ELL, 1M REAL GLAD TO SEE YOU, 
Miss Arnold. It does seem like old times 
to have you sitting on that stool once 
more,” 

The present was so vivid that, in truth, 

I could hardly realize myself [ had been away five years. 
Nothing had changed in the square low roofed room— 
rag carpet, black mantel, slippery horse -bair furniture 
with its uneven bumps, engravings of various members 
of the family, now deceased, and always surmounted by a 
wreath of wax flowers—all, all the same. Even Miss 
Hannah. looked unchanged, as she sat rocking and knit- 
ting. Her hair was a little whiter perhaps, but still it was 
ihe Miss Hannah to whom half the little village hidden 
among the hills came to be comforted. Nor did one ever 
come in vain—the kindly gray eyes, the soothing band, 
und cheery voice held magic that age seemed powerless 
to dispel. Through the open window was wafted the 
faint scent of lilacs, bringing. with it that undefinable 
wave of memories which familiar odors sweep over us 
with a keenness that hurts 

*‘And is the city all that you expected, my dear?” 
continued Miss Hannah. ‘‘ We heard fine reports of how 
you'd got to be mistress of your own school. But what 
brought you back to us?” 

“Oh, I got tired—so tired!” I answered, dispiritedly. 
‘You don’t know what a big city is like. It’s all push 
and scramble and worry. There's no time to glance at a 
neighbor, and hardly enough for eating and sleeping. 
One becomes literally a machine, and, like the paddle of 
a millwheel, one must grind out the day’s measure of 
work, or be swept under by the stream. Misery, too, is 
everywhere; even the sun seems scarcely to shine—we 
only see it through a narrow slit in the street. Tell me,” 
I went on, trying to change the subject, *‘about every- 
body here. Remember I've only seen you, and must 
have all the news before church-time to-morrow. How 
peaceful you all are here!” and I sighed enviously. 

Miss Hannah smiled the smile of those who understand, 
stopped rocking to pick up a dropped stitch, and began: 
‘* My dear child, you must not imagine life—real life—is 
only to be found in that big gray city of yours. We fight 
our foes when we meet them, whether it be in the street 
or dale. Do you remember Candace Whitcomb?” she 
demanded abruptly 

“Only vaguely,” I replied; ‘the Whitcombs lived out- 
side the village. Rather an uninteresting kind of woman, 
was she not?” 

‘‘Not to my way of thiuking,” said Miss Hannah, 
grimiy 

Seeing there had been a purpose in her question, I said, 
‘*Tell me more about her, Miss Hannah.” 

‘* Well,” began Miss Hannah, settling herself back in 
the rocker, ‘if ever a woman had cause to be bitter and 
complain it was Candace Whitcomb. She married, when 
her mother died, Ezra Whitcomb. He was then making 





JOYOUS SUNSET 


BY EDITH V. BRANDER MATTHEWS 


a good bit of money off the farm, but the fall after he and 
Candace had settled down he broke his arm, and from 


that day on he never did another stroke of work. He 
said the bone hadn't joined properly, and always wore his 
wrist in asling. He sold all the farm but the little piece 
round the house, and instead of moving into the village, 
he staid down the hill among all the shiftless folk at the 
cross-roads—those Smiths, Williams, and Dicksons, you 
know. He had money in the bank, and gradually people 
sort of got in the habit of asking him for a loan when 
times were hard. He charged a good rate of interest, and 
kept books, so in time he was looked upon as one of our 
rich men. Meanwhile Candace she worked Larder than 
any of our hired help. She cooked, washed, scrubbed, made 
her own clothes — what few she had — milked the cow, 
made the butter, and raised the garden-truck. She never 
had any one to help her; she didn’t even have a chance to 
go to the post-office and have a neighborly chat. He al- 
ways went, and then would go over to the store, get his 
weekly package of things, and doled them out to her day 
by day. Sundays or holidays meant nothing to her, for 
then she had to kill and pluck the chickens for the mar- 
ket. He actually didn’t allow her the butter and chicken 
money! The rest of us soon saw little of her, because 
the visiting had to be all on our side, and it was quite a 
ways. Even when we did go it wasn’t very satisfac- 
tory, for though Candace seemed real pleased to see us, 
she was always jumping up to see one thing or another. 
We were all indignant over Ezra’s treatment, and tried to 
rouse her spirit, as we called it. But she always shut her 
lips firm, or simply said, ‘Ezra was such a tidy man 
round the house!’ So we just had to watch her grow 
paler and thinner, and get wrinkled and bent like an old 
woman, and slave forthatman. She hadn't no children to 
cheer her, and I do believe the only thing she took any 
pleasure out of was the tiny scrap of flat ground in front 
of the door. Here she planted pinks, mignonetie, and 
hollyhocks. This meant getting up at three in the morn- 
ing, instead of four, to tend them, but they always blos- 
somed before our things took so much as a peep out. 
When Ezra Whitcomb made his last sale of the farm, 
simply keeping the bit of ground fenced around the old 
house, it took with it the only well. From that time on 
Candace, in winter or in summer, had twice a day to carry 
two buckets a quarter of a mile down the road to the 
public pump and back. When we heard of this we got 
clean mad, and finally made old man Green speak to Ezra. 
But, no, he wouldn't dig a well on his place — there 
was no room for it now, and he couldn’t dig a thing 
with his arm in that state; and besides, he said, Candace 
liked the walk. Things went on this way for some time, 
when one morning we were astonished to see Joe Peirce 
come hobbling up the hill, carrying a bucket in each 
hand, and Candace walking silently alongside. Of course 
you don't remember Joe Peirce? No. He never went 
anywhere much. He off and enlisted when he was twenty, 





**So she said she wad, plump and plain as a woman 
should, though, as ye can pictur’ to yoursel, she was kind 
o’ owercome wi’ me speakin to her sae affectingly. But 
saft talk o’ that kind comes naitural to me. Ye ken I 
had aye had a wonderfu’ way wi’ the women fowk a’ the 
days o’ me.” 


On the morning of the next day the orra man came to 
himself out of a deep sleep. Kit and Willie Gilroy were 
prepared to assert that he had hurt himself by falling at 
the door of the Black Bull. But the orra man listened 
to their stories with sad-eyed patience. 

“It is kind of you two,” he said. ‘I will not forget 
it. But I know well what happened. As soon as I knew 
that you had won the bursary, it came over me. For 
your sake, Kit, I had done it. But in a moment it came 
back upon me stronger than ever. It is no use, Kit, lam 
a doomed man! I have saved others—myself I cannot 
save.” 

** Nonsense!” cried Kit, cheerfully. ‘“‘ It wasna drink. 
Ye had hardly touched onything. I ken, for I paid for 
it—oot o’ the siller in your ain pouch.” 

‘** The laddie's richt, man,” asserted Willie Gilroy, with 
prompt friendly mendacity. ‘‘ Ye hadna even a smell o’ 
drink aboot ye. Faith, I had mair mysel; and I courted 
twa lassies till yin o’ them promised to be my wife. Ye 
ken Kirst the cook. Ye’ll ken her ‘crowdie’ ony way. 
Weel, she has gi’en her consent to lie beside Mary aud 
Susan and Jean and my ain Margit. I aye said the mon- 
ument wad be the better o’ anither line!” 

The orra man went to his work in silence, and Kit 
helped him; but it was evident that he was revolving 
many things in his heart. Often he did not reply when 
he was spoken to. His eyes were far away, and several 
times he began to speak abruptly, and then as. suddenly 
stopped. 

It was not till night that the orra man deliveréd his 
mind. ‘' Kit,” he said, taking the boy by the shoulder, 
**you are on the road now. So far I bave been a help to 
ye, and you have given me happiness and fellowship, 
such as I have not known for years. But the building is 
up, and it is time that the scaffolding came down. I am 
no creditable companion for a young scholar and student. 
I will go away when you goto Edinburgh. Iam a dere- 
lict upon life’s high seas, Kit. Your clipper ship is not 
to have my water-logged hulk towing behind her. So 
much of honor I have left me.” 

Then Kit answered, with a light in his eyes. ‘ You 
have done everything for me. I will not let you go. We 
have taken the rough together—now we will take the 
smooth.” 

The orra man smiled at Kit’s periods, but he did not 
smile when he saw the look in his eyes. 

** Kit, Kit,” he said, ‘‘ you have done far more for me 
than I can ever do for you!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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and came limping back from the war, four years later, with 
a bullet in his leg. His father and mother were dead, and 
his sister married and gone to the city to live, so he staid 
right in the old home up on the hill, and how he lived no 
ove knew. Jane the old servant did for him. He never 
came to the store of a Saturday evening, so the men 
thought him unsociyblelike, for he was strange and silent, 
and used to go off in the woods by himself. He had no 
need to work, for the new railroad cut through two of his 
meadows, and the station was built on the third, so he 
was known to be well off. He was dreadfully sensitive 
about his infirmity, and always avoided us women folks. 
It got to be anine days’ wonder that he of all men should 
take to help poor Candace. And the wonder grew and 
grew, for each day we saw the pair on the hill, he hob 
bling steadily ou with the two buckets, and she walking 
by his side, both silent. Ather gate she took the buckets, 
said ‘Thank you,’ while he nodded and continued up the 
hill. 

**From wondering the village got to talking. and by- 
and-by it began to feel it was its duty to tell Ezra Whit- 
comb just how things were going. Nobody was very 
clear as to just how things were going or who should do 
the telling, but that somebody should, and, indeed, ought, 

vas plain. At lust this painful duty was accomplished 
Saturday afier Saturday they went on saying things at 
the store when Ezra came for his bundle, and one even- 
ing, by the united effort of all those present, the truth 
was told. They say Ezra came nearer to smiling then than 
ever before, but he didn’t say a word—just walked out. 
He must have spoken to Candace, however, and she must 
have let Joe know somehow, because for four days after- 
ward she went to the pump alone, looking more faded than 
ever, Then happened a strange thing. The wood-lot on 
one side next to the Whitcombs belonged to old man 
Peirce—his father had got it fora bad debt. Well, on the 
fifth morning men were seen working in there, and in 
three days a well had been dug and built up and a gate 
put betweea the two places. You just ought to have 
heard how people talked then, and said, ‘See! we were 
right ’—though in what they never could explain. Six 
months later Ezra had a stroke of apoplexy and died. 
Too much eating and too little exercise, the doctor said. 
Candace gave him a handsome funeral, and of course we 
all went. We thought that, now she was a rich woman, 
she would move up near us and live in style; but—would 
you believe it?—when Ezra’s will was read it was found 
that she was only to have her widow’s third, and the rest 
was to be divided between some distant relatives out West 
and building a marble monument for the deceased! Can- 
dace she made no comment, but just lived as before, ex- 
cept that the flower-garden grew, and daffodils and morn- 
ing-glories crept up among the other blossoms. 

** All this happened five months ago. This morning I 
was one of the two witnesses of the marriage of Candace 
Whitcomb and Joe Peirce.” Miss Hannah lapsed into si- 














lence and gazed out of the window, rocking | 
softly. Suddenly she leaned eagerly for- | 
ward, and then sprang up. | 

** Well, I declare to goodness if that ain’t | 
Candace and Joe now!” 

I hastened to the window and looked out. 
Over the brow of the hill, in the last rays of 
the sun, came a large carry-all. On the front 
seat sat a man of fifty-five or sixty, weather- 
beaten, sitting bolt-upright, and holding the 
reins much as one would shoulder a gun, but 
his face took on the expression of a belated 
spring when he turned to the woman by his 
side. She was tall and gaunt, but the crisp 
clean calico dress became her as satin does 
an empress, as she rocked the tiny child on 
her lap and made an answer to the man. The 
seats behind were filled with children, noisy 
and flower-laden. 

*““Why! why!” exclaimed Miss Hannah, 
excitedly, “if they haven't taken all the cross- 
roads children for a day in the woods! There 
are the Smith twins, and those slatterly Well- 
mans. My! ’most eight brats in all!” 

It certainly was a queer honey-moon, and 
somehow the dew must have been very thick 
that evening, for | found some of it on my 
cheeks as I watched the carriage-load drive 
down—into the sunset 





N IMPOSING PIECE OF 
NEEDLE-WORK. 


Tne largest flag in the world has 
just been completed. Of course it is an 
American flag. This country has such an 
inclination to monopolize the big things of 
the earth that it is more or less of a grief to 
us that we cannot have them all. We feel 
injured because the highest mountain in the 
world is not located within our borders, and 
our failure to possess the longest river in 
the world seems to us as deplorable as it is 
inexorable 

When it comes to the works of man, how 
ever, we ask only time and inspiration. Miss 
Josephine Mulford, of Madison, New Jer 
sey, might not have become an expansionist 
in the line of flags had we not fought with 
Spain. When the country went to war, Miss 
Mulford’s patriotism demanded some ex 
pression, and the largest flag in the world 
was none too big forthe purpose. This par 
ticular star-spangled banner is 100 by 65 
feet. It is made of bunting manufactured | 
especially for it, and is sewed with silk 
The stars are almost three feet in diameter, 
and each one is embroidered with the arms 
of the State it represents and the date of its 
mmission to the Union. One interesting 
detail is that Miss Mulford made several of 
the stars in historic places. Sitting in John 
Hancock's chair in- Independence Hall, she 
partly made the Pennsylvania star, which 
she finished in the house of Betsy Ross, who 
made the first American flag. Miss Mul 
ford went to Washington's headquarters at 
Morristown in order to make there the New 
Jersey star. The Maryland one was made 
at Fort McHenry, the Virginia one at Mount 
Vernon, and the New York one partly on 
board the flag-ship New York and partly in | 
Fraunces’ Tavern, where Washington took | 
leave of his officers after the Revolution 
On the halyard canvas Miss Mulford has 
embroidered a long dedication to the Ameri 
can army and navy. 


BIGAIL FREE SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Tue Abigail School is pleased to 
lay before the public a record of its work 
for the year just passed, and wishes to make 
an appeal for help to a permanent home 

The management has extended the reach 
of the work by adding to the departments 
and by increasing the number of children 
in those already established 

In the out-door gymnasium, the kinder 
garten, and the patriotic classes the appli 
ances have been greatly augmented by gifts 
and purchases. : 

The drawing and physical.culture classes 
have given especially good results 

The expenses of the year were $5349 61, 
which will be considered as a very moderate 
amount where the daily average of the five 
departments was 264 children. 

Not only were the salaries and general 
running expenses of the school paid out of 
this sum, but 25,974 noonday lunches were 
served to the kindergarteners; 3042 evening 
lunches to the ‘‘ keep-overs” (children of 
working mothers); 43 dresses, 34 aprons, 28 
petticoats, and 18 skirts were made in the 
sewing-school; 253 children were each given 
toys, books, nuts, fruit, and sweets at Christ 
mas-time; 353 treated at the dispensary, and 
infant foods, cereals, and proprietary reme- 
dies distributed to many more. 

The official force of the school has been 
increased by the election to the vice-presi- 
dency of Mrs. Rose F. Huyler, the wife of 
our presiden; and founder, Mr. John § 
Huyler. Mr. George W. Van Siclen, the emi 
nent New York jurist, became director, vice 
Mr. William Baldwin resigned, and Mrs 
Isabella G. Stanley business manager. 

That the fundamental principles of this 
eharity have laid firm hold of public senti 
ment is evidenced by the high character of 
its contributors, drawn as they are from 
every religious creed and every channel of 
trade. 
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If the judgment that located the school in 
Sullivan Street needs any support, it is found 
in the ten years of successful and ever-in- 
creasing work. 

A charity so demonstrably useful ought 
to own its home. It ought not to need to 
beg its daily bread. Not a mother who 
reads this but knows the influence of sur- 
roundings in shaping and developing a 
child’s character, and how doubly signifi- 
cant are these influences of environment 
in the years preceding public school life. 

In the district covered by the Abigail 
School there are from 20,000 to 25,000 chil- 
dren, all coming into certain citizenship 
without the home influences to fit them for 
the responsibilities of that relation. If you 
wish to know how they hunger for the know- 
ledge that shall lift them into a higher plane 
of living, come to the school for just one 
day. 

Hundreds of the readers of the Bazar 
could endow the school with from one thou- 
sand to ten thousand dollars. Thousands 
could make it a gift of from ten to five hun- 
dred dollars. How many will? 
give help in this effort to turn to useful 
manhood or womanhood the unlovely child- 
hood of these little people, born to a heri- 
tage of vice, unless we reach out to them the 
hand of universal brotherhood ? 

Mrs. J. V. Dennett, treasurer, 104 Sulli- 
van Street, New York, will receive any 


Who will | 





checks that may be sent to help on the 


work. 


BOUT RINGS. 


WEARING two rings on one finger 
has always been considered quite 
enough. Now it seems to be the 

thing to wear three,and all on the little finger 
of the left hand. This fashion was set in 
Paris, where all the young women seem to 
be wearing their rings in this way. They 


| are not necessarily handsome rings; the sim 


pler they are, the better. Plain gold bands 


| with stones set deep in are the most fash 


ionable. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 


—[Adv.] 


THAT LITTLE BOOK 

issued by the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., 
Y., should be in the hands of all young mothers 
The hints it contains are invaluable to the inexpe 
rienced {Adv.] 


“ Bapties,” 


Sent free upon application 


THE EXPLORER. 
“ Where have you been, Jack? 
have seen you.” 


It is awes since we 
“Oh, I have been on a voyage of dis 
covery.” “ Really! you, the gay boy!—and where, 
pray?” “To Japan, my old fellow. Yes, even as you 
see me, I have been to Japan, having been seized with 
a sudden desire to study the flora of that marvellous 
country.” “Is that the name of some pretty girl ?” 
“What @ fool you are! I discovered and have 
breathed in the FUNKIA Dt JAPON, that rare 
flower of which Ortza-LeGRAND has_ extracted 
his last 
name [to be had of all perfumers and druggists], and 
which is now the rage in the two Americas.”—{ Adv. | 


SuPEK1IOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv.] 


MIRACULOUS CURES. 

Vadame Blanche Leigh, 4 Rue de la- Paix, Paris, 
has just returned from Russia, where her cures for all 
facial imperfections have been considered miraculous. 
Hier system for rapidly reducing obesity is every 
where approved by the Medical Faculties. It possesses 
the unquestionable superiority of being external and of 
not causing the slightest inconvenience to those who 
use it.—{ Adv.] 
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Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 












Be sure that 
the Package 
bears our 
Trade-Mark. 














A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 





and finest perfume, which he calls by that , 
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OYAL BAKING 
POWDER _ is 
made from cream of 
tartar derived from 
grapes, and is pure, 
healthful, sure in 
making the finest 
food, and of highest 
practical strength. 
Baking powders 
made from harsh, 
caustic acids are 
lower in price. They 
may puff up the 
dough, but they will 
ruin the stomach. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.,N. Y. 








To Authors: We Publish a new book 
Manuscripts required. every day in the year. 


TENNYSON NEBELY, Publisher, 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 


touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. 
that depends on 
something outside of it, 


Beware of a 


soap 


Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 


money is in the merchan- 





dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of 
using it. 


people are 








Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of aman whom 
he described as a 

Godsend to his town. 


“He is put together like 
a Waltham Watch’ 
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THE ONLY DANDRUFF CURE 
and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 
Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it is 
free from all oily or fatty substances. 
P.J. Eichuorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 


Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 
Sole U.S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. 
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Invented by Dr. 
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NO SEPARATI 


standard 13-year old size only. 


Dear Sirs,— 


Waist. No.... Skirt, No...... Costume, No 


and 


a 
Rat tet eer eee hatte het 


with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST }<".{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
MATINEE, - - - - - 30 Cents. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST }<"".{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 
Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 
Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list 


/n ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avotd error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
for which I enclose ........cccccce Stepbepeeseesoes cents. 


Address 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Girls’ patterns made in 
Money must accompany order. 


1599 


Matinee, No...... Girl's Costume, No 
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Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 171, on page 374; Color Plate, No. 172; Nos. 173 
1003, On page 375. 


. 
. 
* 
’ 
. 
Q 
Address Haxper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City 
me - Ry hetgt gags 
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MERICAN SONG-BIRDS. 


Tuk great interest now being shown 
in the study and protection of our 
domestic birds is very gratifying, be 

cause it indicates a healthy sentiment, the 
cultivation of which cannot be too highly 
commended 

This interest has manifested itself in the 
formation of Audubon societies and in the 
unusual number of books recently published 
relating to bird life and presenting ornithol 
ry in a popular form There are, however, 


but few of the latter that contain illustra 
tious which are true representations of the 
birds for which they stand. To accomplish 


this successfully requires the nicest use of 
color as well as correct drawing, and most 
processes for color-printing have failed in 
AuSsolule fidelity to the original. 

Thus most pictures of birds are misleading, 


even those found in many scientific works 
claiming technical accuracy, It is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to find that The Singer 
Manufacturing Company has begun the 


publication of a series of beautifully litho 
graphed cards, reproductions of water-color 
drawings by the celebrated bird delineator, 
Mr. J. L. Ridgway, of Washington, D.C 
These notable for accuracy of drawing 
ind of color, creditable alike to artist and to 
» the student, ornamental to 
and a prize for the collector. As 
published the y be obtained 
vithout cost, upon application to any of the 
Singer Company's offices, which are to be 
found every where.—The Observer, N. Y 


CALDER'S 
Saponace ous 
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Ca/der'’s Dentine 

' Sold al ye A pothecar sin 
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fer 50 Years 
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Albert L. Calder™* 
Providence, RA. 
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SSS SSS ) 
It’s easily and quickly done,without 
scratching or wearing the most deli- 
cate surface, The proof is in the 
trying; that costs nothing. 


We supply the material for that simply for 
the asking. Box, postpaid, 15 cts.in stamps. 


Grocers and druggists sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff St., New York. 
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» for yourself if all that is claimed 


s climate and opportunities 


The Santa Pe Route will make 
very low ro 


od-trip rates in late 
ond early July, on such liberal 
conditions that you may see not 
only California but 


any other portion 


of the great west 


» 36 hours shorter to Los Angles 


any other route 
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Adkires Passe 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 
ms P| 


Genera nger Office 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Basam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 





DRAWING-ROOMS. 


Basem has « very large « 
F rious statement with which to open a 

discussion of drawing-rooms! You 
think so. In reality, dear readers, nothing is 
more important. Without it,a parlor, more 
than any other room in the house, must lack 
both beauty and fitness. The utilities are 
more or less sacrificed in a drawing-room. 
The purely social side of life is supposed to 
find its expression here—the social belong- 
ing to the utilities only when the higher 
needs of man are considered, and not when 
those relating to his every-day needs are 
brought under discussion, as in sleeping, eat 
ing, washing. Character, of course, is ex- 
pressed in every relation of life and in all 
parts of a house, but more or less privacy is 
yermitted to its expression in a bedroom or 
Eitchen. Certain sacrifices may be made 
there to meet peculiar exigencies. But in a 
drawing-room no excuses must be apparent. 


IRST OF ALL, CHARACTER—A CU- | 





In this room one must be prepared to meet | 


the world, as it were, as when one goes out 
into the street. Good taste, decorum, fitness, 
the subordination of whims to proprieties, all 
these must be considered by the individual 
who prepares to meet his Ae Bmaphe ve: ms in 
the street or in his drawing-room—the place 
which he has set aside in-doors for meeting 
with others than those belonging to his im 
mediate family. Like a street costume worn 
in the street, then, a parlor betrays the man 
or woman behind it. You will never find a 
restful or reposeful parlor belonging to a 
restless and irritable character, to one who 
has no settled tastes, but who, like certain 
men of old, is always in search of the new 
and strange. One may outgrow the old, and 
one must keep in touch with the new, but 
that need not involve the cultivation of a 
spirit which craves incessant change, the con 
stant introduction of new things simply be 
cause they happen to be new. 

But to be more specific. Suppose that one 
has in one’s character the love of giving wel- 
come. Do you think he is then going to 
pull down all the shades in his parlor for fear 
of the sun, or going to put stumbling-blocks 
ov the fluor in the way of animals’ heads for 
every visitor to tumble over? Or do you 
think he is goiug to make all his chairs face 
the light of the window, or to close all prog- 
ress to his fire? No! He is always going to 
consider the guest and the comfort of assem 
bled visitors in his arrangement of every bit 
of furniture, putting one chair near the door 
where the stranger can easily find it, and an 
other where two or more may sit in friendly 
counsel. He is going to leave a book, a 
magazine, and a paper-cutter under a lamp, 
where those who choose may entertain them 
selves 

He is never going to forget the purpose of 
the room, and the cheer and welcome it must 
give. Ashe growsin taste and in knowledge, 
however, he will express that purpose with 
more and more charm. And the case holds 
good as well when, besides the love of giving 
welcome, he may have a love of books, of 
music, of pictures, or of flowers. The ex- 
pression of it is bound to rule the ordering 
of his special arrangements. No upholsterer 
can do it for him, no friend, no adviser. He 
may be guided, helped by the lesson of an 
other’s experience with materials or by an 
other model, but only dry cracklings will re 
sult, no matter who Ses helped or arranged, 
when the love of none of these things has 
really entered into the character of the 
man. 

But is nobody to be helped, then, who is 
groping a way? Certainly, and always 
Such a one must be told that parlor walls 
and ceilings are of the first consideration, 
then floors, then windows. The gaze of the 
passer-by must be avoided in draperies, yet 
no beautiful view excluded. Primarily the 
requirements of the householders must be 
considered, and in their relation to the friends 
outside. May the parlor be a living-room as 
well, and can it therefore suggest the family 
life? Or must it be reserved for the recep- 
tion of the formal visitor? A desk, or even 
a writing-table, has no place in a formal re- 
ception-room, but has in a parlor which the 
family uses. Sofas, by common consent, be- 
long in either room; so do chairs, pictures, 
bronzes, marbles, bric-d-brac of a high order, 
palms, flowers, but not always books. In 
our country, however, there are compara- 
tively few elaborate reception -rooms, for 
which reason most of us are rightly inter 
ested in giving to our rooms a homelike 
quality—homelike as opposed to formality, 
to the stilted manner of many old-fashioned 
New England parlors, only opened for fu 
nerals or great family functions, but not 
homelike in the sense of obtruding the pri 
vacy of one’s domestic life. And this brings 
us back to the place from which we started, 
where character, the cultivation of individ- 
ual qualities, becomes the question of ruling 
importance. Whatever is really a part of us, 
whatever we love, we will have to express. 

Love books, love hospitality, or love music, 
and you will know better than any one can 
teach you how to make your parlor express 


| all these. ‘*Seek ye first the kingdom with 


' 


” 





respondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


A Sunsontuse.—Yes; paper both rooms alike, and 
use a figured paper if you have no pictures; otherwise, 
a plain one, Avoid woollen hangings, and since you 
live in a village, aim at licity and fresh in 
your effects. Japanese mattings with rags for the 
fluors, or oiled bare floors and rags. Have you no 
door between the two rooms? Otherwise use hang- 
ings of chiutz, silk, or cotton, but not any Oriental stuff. 
Cross your muslin curtains over the front window, 
and then drape them with ribbons or a cord and Lassel ; 
though if your view is good I should sugyest st: aight 
draperies with nothing against the window-panes, but 
directly in front of the window a table, and on this 
table a great brass jardiniére with green and red 
leaved plants. Cushion the window-seat; since it is 
over the steam-heater you may not be abie to use it in 
winter, but in summer you can. Do not lumber up 
your rooms with too many lite things or knick- 
knacks, or overburden them with too many cvlors, 
and do not distract the eye with mats aud tidies and 
teacups. Use flowers, or even green leaves in vases 
and jars, 





8. W. K.—1. Drawings for reproduction are usually 
made larger than the size of plate needed. 2 Com- 
maunicate with American Lithographic Company, New 
York city. 3. If you are thoroughly qualified to make 
drawings for illustration there should be no difficulty. 
4. Drawings for process reproduction are usually made 
in pen and ink, black and white, water-colors, or oils 
Drawings in color or in pencil are more difficult to re- 
produce, and should be avoided if possible, 5. Write 
directly to the firm for which you wish to prepare 
advertising suggestions. 


C. C. M.—Do not furnish that parlor and then shut it 
up for special functions. Your house is too small for 
that, and you would take the livable quality out of it. 
Keep it as a place in which to receive your formal 
guests, and use your library as a living-room. Those 
two blank wall spaces in the parlor might be arranged 
in this way: Opposite the door put long low bookcases, 
white, like the wood-work, and running from corner 
to corner, 
to hold two persons comfortably, but do this by cut- 
ting away your bookcase, as it were, so that the seat 
divides it in two parte, and the back of the visitor 
rests directly against the wall. Run your floor color 
up over this seat and up the wall as far as the top of 





Just in the middle put a seat wide enough | 


the bovkcase. This can be done with velours, vel- | 


veteen, or any mch soft material. 


I have seen it in a | 


house here in town where there was the same amount | 


of wall space to consider, and the effect was lovely 
Opposite the window place your sofa, and by it near 
the door your table with a lamp—a polished mahogany 
table, if you can, with only a piece of brocade or silk on 
top. 

Since you have only north and west windows, and 
little or no sun, get a touch of yellow in all your win- 
dows—a soft transparent yellow silk over the muslins 
Make al! the windows of your house to look alike 
from the street, those on your first floor, at any rate. 

Get your library sofa where it can face the fire and 
get the best light from the two windows. You can 
tell whether it can be put at right angles to the corner 
fireplace or straight against the wall between the 
chimney and the window. In your front window 
put a window -seat, and let it run as far as the 
door in the hall; one side of your curtain can be 
looped or cat short, so that it just touches the seat. 
Pat your library table in front of one of the windows 
where the best light falla, and always keep it supplied 
with proper writing materials and appointments. Soft 
reds in that room—reds with no purple tones, remem- 
ber—wonuld be good, and also in the hall, as you sug- 
gest. Your own ideas are gvod. Do not spend all 
your mouey at first, and consider your requirements, 
and then let your surroundings be adapted to 
them. 


Lexixneton.—Your own ideas are good. Abide by 
them. I like the plan you have submitted. Only let 
me beg you not to spoil that old mahogany with any 
inappropriate cover. Horse-hair, not tufted, belongs 
to it, and when it is set off with cushions of silk all its 
old turmidable quality disappears. Plain velours looks 
well, and certain leathers, but never woollens, In- 
stead of bewailing the fact of your having that white 
wainscoting in the parlor “ that is to be,” crow over 
it! Nothing could be prettier. Rooms are being built 
with it every day. It is altogether adapted to the ma- 
hogany too, and the brass mirrors, and all the rest of 
your possessions. Reproduce a parlor of the Colonial 
days; you have all the material. Use damask hang- 
ings, but never a thread of wool. Bring all the brass 
into it that you have, and keep it polished bright. 
You will have a room every one will enjoy. Make 
euch a room red and white or yellow and white, but 
not pink and green, which is pretty in itself, but which, 
if I understand your belongings aright, will not be so 
well adapted to them as the red or the yellow. That 
white wainscoting will make your room. I almost 
wish that that point which you propose cutting off at 
right angles could be left. Of course at this distance 
I cannot tell how it would look, bat on paper it sug- 
gests such a delightful corner to your room, with 
books and low seats, and that western window for the 
sun. 


Leonora.—Your questions, I am sorry to say, are 
#0 vague that, instead of answering them in detail, 
I must refer you to a short talk on wall- papers 
published in this department in Bazar No. 17. You 
will there find directions for choosing papers and be 
guided in your treatment of your ceilings. 

Designs for centre-pieces have been published at in- 
tervals within the past year. We hope to publish more 
embroidery designs in the future. 


Cc. D. L.—To decorate a ceiling as low as yours would 
give you a feeling of oppression. It would always be 
on top of your head. Kalsomine it, coloring the kal- 
somine with the faintest suggestion of the color on your 
walls. Or get a paper with an almost imperceptible 
design, but I prefer the kalsomine, In either case do 
not use a frieze, but bring the ceiling down to the 
picture-monalding, sixteen inches below. Paint this 
moulding to match your wood-work. A green with 
enongh yellow to give oat a certain amount of light, 
and yet not enough to be staring at you, is always 
good, whether in a room lighted by sunlight, or in one 
that has none, 
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“ Weareadvertised by our loving friends.” 


Perfect 
Health with 
Mellin’s Food 
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“ Francis W* 


The enclosed picture of my baby 
boy, Earl Francis Watts, was taken 
when he was eight and one-half 
months old and weighed twenty- 
five pounds. | have never had 
any trouble whatever with his 
feeding, as he always retained his 
Mellin’s Food and has had no 
illness more than a cold. 

I do not hesitate to recommend 
Mellin’s Food and do so at every 
opportunity. 

Mrs. Charles E. Watts, 
146 Green Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

When artificial feeding be- 
comes necessary for your baby 
use Mellin’s Food; it is the per- 
fect substitute for mother’s milk. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food 
will be sent free upon request 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Good 
To Eat 


Swift’s perfect food products are 
made with care and under U.S. Govern- 
ment supervision, and handled in 
cleanliness— Guaranteed of highest 
grade and of positive purity. 

Swift's Premium Hams 
Swift's Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 
Swift’s Beef Extract 
Swift's Jersey Butterine 
Swift's Cotosuet 
Sold everywhere 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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A BATH FOR 
ONE CENT... 


No Plumbing 
Required. ... 


A Portable Bath Heater. 
Simple, Cheap, Effective. 


Comes complete, ready 
for use. 

GAS OR GASOLINE. 
For further particulars, address 


IRON CLAD MFG. CO., 


22 Cliff St., New York. 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot anewer any letters by mail. 


J. BE. K.—An order from the mena that you enclose 
should be given as follows: First, oysters, then a choice 


of the soups—the hors-d’a@uvre will probably be on | 
the table, so they need not be asked for especially— | 


and the fish may be ordered after the soup. 
choice of the entrées—the Roman punch, if one wants 
it—or this course may be omitted altogether; a choice 
of the substantial meats—venison, beef, or mutton— 
and a choice of vegetables at the same time. Then the 
salad may be ordered, next a choice of desserts, and 
last fruit, crackers, cheese, and coffee. It is so gener- 
ally the custom at present to announce the guests at a 
reception, particularly at a large fanctivn, that it is 
not usually necessary to mention one’s name to the 
ladies who are receiving or who compose the receiving 
committee. If the guests are not announced by a ser- 
vant, it ix correct to mention one’s own name when 
shaking hands or bowing to those receiving ladies to 
whom one is a stranger. Finger-bowls are not good 
form at an entertainment where the refreshments are 
served by waiters from a buffet, or where the guests 
help themselves—they are awkward to manage when 
one is standing up or sitting down informally—bat at 
any kind of a sit-down repast finger-bowls are put at 
every place for the last course. If the refreshments at 
the card-party are served at little tables, or if the 
guests sit down to eat, fluger-bowls may be passed 


M. L. M.—It is correct to use the fingers in eating 
every kind of cheese except Gervais and other cream 
cheese, which is usually spread on a piece of biscuit or 
bread with a small silver knife and then eaten. Cheeses 
like Stilton, Edam, Pineapple, and Swiss are passed 
either in their rind, broken into emall bits, or on a 
plate on a doily, and are taken with a cheese-knite or 
scoop and broken into smaller pieces and eaten with 
the fingers. 


H. M. 8.—It ie not worth while to leave a whole pack 
of viriting-cards at any one household, no matter how 
many members the family numbers. A husband and 
wife who are calling together on a family of two men 
and two women need leave only four cards—two of the 
husband’s, two of the wife’s. An invitation to an 
evening reception almost always demands an after- 


call, even if one attends the function, Cards are usu- 


ally left at an evening a» well as at an afternoon re- | 


ception ; but custom differs in different places, and if 
the other guests do not leave cards it would not be 
necessary to leave them. Although it is not generally 
the custom to answer invitations to a church wedding 
ceremony, it le polite to do so, and it is becoming more 
aud more general to answer invitations to wedding 
receptions—it Is such a convenience to the hostess to 
In answering an 
invitation to a wedding which includes cards to the 
church ceremony and the reception, the form should 


know how many guests to expect. 


Mr. and Mra, Charles Smith 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Brice’s 

kind invitation tothe wedding ceremony and reception 

ot their daughter 

Maryaret 
and 
Mr. Johu Reid 
on ‘Tuesday, May 9, at three o'clock. 


An anewer to the invitation to the church ceremony 
ouly should read exactly like the above, omitting the 
words *‘and reception.” Invitations for a child's par- 
ty sent in the name of the emall bust or hostess should 
read 

Harold Brown 

requests the pleasure of 
Marjorie White's 
company, ete 


It is not pecessary or customary to use the prefix Miss 
or Master, although it is not bad form to use it. I think 
it more courteous to have every dish passed to oue's 
guests first at the table, but it is, I know, very mach the 
fashion to serve the hostess first, and it is done gener- 
ally; of course, when the hostess is much older than the 
people she entertains, she should always be served first. 
At a large dinner or luncheon the dishes are passed 
right around the table, first to a woman and then toa 
man, but at a small entertainment all the women are 
served before the men. Women wear their hats to al- 
most every kind of u daytime in-door entertainment, so 
it would probably be correct for the women who attend 
an afternoon or morning whist party to keep on their 
bonnets and hats; if they are members of a club which 
meets regularly, they would undoubtedly remove their 
hats at the informal meetings. A divorced woman 
usually retajus her husband's initials if she keeps his 
name, 


An Ovp Sunsontper.—I should advise seven o'clock 
for the hour of the wedding ceremony, as the couple 
must in a train that goes about nine 
would be my plan for the wedding: Decorate the 
houee with daisies and boughs of greens. Have the 
refreshments informally passed by servants to the 
guests in the parlors. This will obviate the neces- 
sity of a table, and everything served may perfectly 
well be cold; but I should advise darkening the 
rooms, After the ceremony, when every one present 
has congratulated the bride and groom, is the time 
to serve the refreshments. Two maids should each 
bring into the parlor a tray with half a dozen plates 
and as many vapkins,and pase the trays, the guests 
helping themselves; after all the plates have been 


leave 


Next,a | 


This | 


taken, the maids return to the pantry for more, | 


and bring in enough for all; of course all the plates 
are prepared and ready to be passed before any 
one is served. When the first course is finished, the 
maids remove the plates on the trays, and bring in the 
second course In the same way as the first; and last, 
after they have removed the soiled plates of the second 
course, they bring in coffee in after-dinner coffee-cups. 
Have a simple menu; the first course may be cold 
boiled ham cut into very thin slices, or slices of jellied 
tongue or boned turkey, with dainty sandwiches, 
chicken salad, and a few olives on each plate; the 
second course should be ice-cream and cake and jelly ; 


during this course the maids should pass about a big | 


wedding-cake, so that all may cut a slice for them- 
selves, and panch or water in glasses should be passed 
with both courses. Read anewer to “ A Very Old Sab- 
ecriber” Bazan No. 15, and to “ Texas,” Bazar No. 10. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


VERY WOMAN SUFFERING FROM ANY FEMALE 
trouble can be helped by Mrs. Pinkham. This statement is 
based on sound reasoning and an unrivalled record. - Multi- 

tudes of America’s women to-day bless Mrs. Pinkham for competent 

and common-sense advice. Write to her if 

you are ill. Her address is Lynn, Mass. 
Absolutely no charge is made for advice. 

“| suffered seven years and would surely 

have died but for your help,” writes Mrs. 
GEO. BAINBRIDGE, Morea, Pa., to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. “It is with pleasure I now write to in- 
form you that I am now a healthy woman, 
thanks to your kind advice and wonderful 
medicine. I can never praise it enough. I 
was a constant sufferer from female troubles, 
and had acontinual pain in abdomen. Some- 
times I could not walk across the floor for 
three or four weeks at a time. Since using 
your medicine, I now have no more bearing- 
down pains or tired feelings, and am well 
and hearty. I shall recommend Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to all my 
suffering friends as the greatest remedy for 
all female weakness.” 

Mrs. SUSIE J. WEAVER, 1821 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM,—I had internal 
inflammation and much pain regularly re- 
curring. By your ‘advice I began taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Have taken four bottles and used one pack- 
age of Sanative Wash, and feel like a new 
so much for what 

for me.” 


Callowhill 


thank 
your medicine has done 

Mrs. M. BAUMANN, 771 W. 21st St., 
Chicago, IIl., “After two months’ 
trial of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com 
pound I cannot say enough in praise for it. 


woman. I 


you 


SAFE 
COUNSEL 
FOR SICK 
WOMEN 


writes: 


I was a very sick woman with womb trouble 
when I began its use, but now I am well.” 











BOOKS ON TRAVEL 
Through Asta 


By SVEN HEDIN. With Two Maps and Four Plates Printed in 
Colors, and about ‘Two Hundred and Eighty Illustrations by the 
Author and from Photographs. ‘Two volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00. 


In the Forbidden Land 


» A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. An Account of a Journey into 
Tibet, Capture by the ‘Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and 
the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. With the Government En- 
quiry and Report and Other Official Documents, by J. LARKIN, 
Esq., Deputed by the Government of India. With One Photo- 
gravure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page and about One 
Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from Surveys by 
the Author. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $9 oo. 


Farthest North 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship Fram (1893 
1896), etc. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. ‘Two volumes. II- 
lustrated. Portraits. Maps. Large 8vo, $10 00; Half Leather, 
$12 Three-quarter Calf or Three-quarter Morocco, $15 00. 
Popular Edition (in one volume). Iilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


Through the Gold- Fields 


OF ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE WINDT, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “A Ride to India,” etc. With a Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The Awakening of a Nation 


Mexico of To-Day. By CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pub- 
lishers, New York and London 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the anewers are needed 
The Bazan bas a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

A Sonantonian.—A black lace dress made over 
white silk, with a large black and white hat and light 
gloves, would not be an inappropriate costume for a 
woman over thirty years of age to wear to an early- 
morning wedding in Jane; bat a white or light mus- 
lin prettily trimmed would be more attractive and 
suitable, and I should certainly advise giving the prefer- 


| ence to the latter if one had both dresses to choose 


from. The host always leads the way into the dining- 
room at a dinner with the woman guest of honor, who 
is to sit on his right; the hostess walks in last with 


| the male guest of honor, or, if he is not her escort, he 


| tening will be to tell you of one I once attended. 


| and a quantity of the tiny pink roses. 


should sit on her right at the table. 


Mavame pe Statu..—The best way to answer your 
request for a description and all the details of a chris- 
The 
ceremony took place in the house, and about thirty peo- 
ple were present. The invitations were informal notes 
written by the baby’s mother, sent, when the baby was 
six weeks old, about ten days before the time of the 
christening. The receiving-rooms were decorated 
with flowers and plants, tall lilies in pots and in vases, 
In one corner 
of the rooms stood a table on which were displayed 


all the christening-gifts. The receiving-rooms con- 


| sisted of two communicating parlors, and in the back 


| one the temporary font was arranged. 


This was a sil- 
ver bow! in a bed of roses on a stand hidden with lily- 
plants and green vines; candles under pink shades 


| were burning. The baby’s father and mother received 


| and sang an anthem, and the 
| the ceremony baby was exhibited for a while, and we 


| throughout. 





the guests—the latter in a white house gown—and 
when all had arrived the minister came into the room 
and took his place at the font; after him the god- 
parents came, and last the baby in her purse’s arma 
The baby wore a long India muslin christening robe 
trimmed with real Valenciennes lace, with skirts and 
petticoats to correspond. A few choir boys entered 
services began. After 


drank her health and prosperity in champagne. Afier 
she had retired from the scene a very charming little 
repast was served informally, being passed in courses 
by waiters, and consisting of hot chicken consommé 
in cups, caviar sandwiches with cold partridge, a»pic 
jelly with foie gras and lettuce with mayonnaise dress- 
ing, ices and cake, coffee. Champagne was served 
As we departed each of us was given, as 
a memento of the occasion, a little pink satin box 
filled with sugared almonds—the christening sweets 
par excellence, On the box, in silver letters, were the 
baby’s name and the date of the baptiam, If the bap- 
tism takes place in a church, those invited to be pres- 
ent should be asked to the house afterwards for re- 
freshments. 


Country Gist. —In introducing a minister one 
should always mention his title, saying either “ Dr. 
Blank” or “The Reverend Mr. Blank.” When one 
speaks of some one who has been dead for a long time, 
it is perfectly correct tu say “the late Mr. Blank.” 
The rooms of the best-known woman’s exchange in 
New York city are at 12 East Thirtieth Street. It is 
net the fashion, when shaking hands, to raise one’s 
hands as high as formerly. 


A Sussoriner.—When a couple announce their en- 
gagement, if the bride-elect is not acquainted with ihe 
parents of her fiancé they usually call upou her at 
once, or the mother calls alone; bat etiquette is often 
waived, and the right thing to be dope is what is 
pleasantest and easiest for every one concerned. In 
European countries it is generally the custom for the 
young man to take his fiancée to his mother, as it is 
taken for granted that a young girl owes the first call 
as a matter of deference and courtesy to an older wo- 
man. So you see that the rales are by no means iron- 
clad. 


Ianoganor.—As you are to be married in June, but 
will not be settled in your future home until some 
time in the fall, and will not decide on your place of 
residence until after your marriage, there is no way by 
which you can notify your friends and acquaintances 
in your wedding invitations and announcements of 
where your home will be, unless you put in one corner 
of the cards the form: 


At home after September first. 
Philadelphia. 


This will be rather a vague and unsatisfactory address 
to give, but it will at least indicate the city where you 
will reside, and it is perfectly good form. When there 
is an arrangement made for a special train to take the 
guests to and from a wedding, it is customary to en- 
close with the wedding invitations a smal! time-table 
especially engraved for the purpose, with the hour 
when the train will start and when it will leave to 
come home, and often there is an option of trains given 
for returning, one leaving earlier than the other. 
Usually about three hours are allowed for the guests 
to stay who are invited to a wedding ceremony and a 
reception or breakfast following. When none of the 
members of the bridal party live in the same place 
with the bride, it is not obligatory for her to entertain 
them before the wedding; but if they live within get- 
at-able distance she should arrange to have some kind 
of an entertainment where they may all meet before 
the wedding, if only on the day before—it will make 
it so much pleasanter if they have seen each other in- 
formally before they meet at the ceremony. A bride 
may wear her high-necked wedding dress to any after- 
noon reception given in her honor soon after her mar- 
riage, if the function is large and formal enough to 
warrant such dress; if the reception is small a simple 
house dress would be in better taste. It is the custom 
for the women guests to wear hats at an afternoon wed- 
ding—smal! bonnets or light dressy hats are proper 
It is not necessary for the children who hold the gar- 
lands of ribbons to wear gloves; and when children 
officiate in this way, although they may be seated with 
the bridal party at the bride’s table for refreshments, 
it is better for them and much more comfortable for 
the older people if they are seated at a table by 
themeelves. Here is a suggestion for the house 
wedding: Arrange some kind of a temporary altar 
for the bridal couple against a background of palms 
or growing plants—it lends to the solemnity of the 
service—and arrange, if you can, to have a little 
quiet masic played or sung before the ceremony. 
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The Editor of the a Christian Million,” | , 
under the heading of General Notes, on ? 
August 20, 1896, wrote — coe 
‘A good article will stand upon its ’ 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing ‘ 
will continue long which does not, in a more 4 
or less degree, rmonize with the state- ‘ 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 
Author of “ The Deemster,” “The Manx- ¢ 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- , 
‘ ing on “Criticism,” recently, said — 
“When a thing that is advertised greatly 
2 is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes nea while ; the public $ 
finds it out." 


§ The Proprietor of 


} BEECHAM’S PILLS 


¢ has said over and over again -— 


“it is a fallacy to imagine that anything | 
will sell just because it is advertised. 
many nostrums have been started with fare 2 
and snuffed out in ? The fact 
man is not easily gu a second time; on 
every dissatisfied purchaser times 
} more harm than one satisfied does 
) Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 2 
5 boxes of BEECHAM'S PILLS per annum, 
, after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 


periority and proverbial worth."’ 
Beecham's Pills have for many years heen the popular 
family medicine wherever the I lish language ts sp« 
§ and they w and without a ri al, In boxes, 10 cents ¢ 








Jabon de Arnica 
Savon Dentifrice D’ A rates. 
Arnica Zahn Seife. 
The Only International Dentifrice. 
The Standard for 30 years. 


Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens 
the gums—s*weetens the breath. 


asc at All Druggists. 
C.H. STRONG & CO. Props. ,Chicago,U.S.A 
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A BE AUTIFU lL. COMPLEXION 


is the sure result of using 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


It imparts to the complex 
ion a delicate softness and 
heauty. Invisible on appli 
cation. Most refreshing and 
delightful to use. Prevents 
sunburn, roughness, anc 
other distressing blemishes 
* of the complexion caused 
by the heat of summer or 
Uwe 
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CUISINE 


SPRING KITCHEN-CLEANING. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


N THE WELL-REGULATED HOUSE. 

hold, says the theorist, there should be 

uo periodical cleaning. The house should 
be kept clean from day to day and from week 
to week. ‘Then there would be no necessity, 
spring and fall, for overhauling old glory 
holes, turning out rubbish and dust, sweep- 
ing and scrubbing, and wearing out the bod 
ies of the women and the patience of the 
men of the family. 

The theory is pleasing. Attractiveness is 
a characteristic of most theories of the kind. 
They resemble business operations conduct 
ed on paper, in which, with no more trouble 
than a stroke of the pen, the income may be 
made to comfortably exceed the outgo. Alas, 
that the practical result should not always 
be as easily reached! 

Unfortunately in both these cases there is 
a large percentage of unaccommodating 
facts to be reckoned with. In the financial 
quarter it is unthought-of expenses, wear 
and tear, accidents, and the like. In the 
household department it is the tendency of 
dust to rise and settle. Even to a phenom 
enally tidy housekeeper it is impossible to 
wipe off all top shelves and picture-mould 
ings every day, or even every week, if she 
means to do anything else. One may be 
emancipated from carpets, and the conse 
quent necessity of taking up, beating, and 
replacing these, but even rugs and matting 
must occasionally be cleaned or lifted. The 
sume conditions that prevail in the other 
parts of the house exist in the same kind 
and a like degree in the kitchen. 

I knew a young housekeeper once who 
was determined that her kitchen should af 
ford no lurking-places for dust, no corners in 
which to stow odds and ends. Fortunately 
for her test of her theory, her husband built 
a new house, in which she began her career 
as a housewife. The kitchen, by her ex 
press stipulation, contained no closets. There 
were rows of open shelves for crockery, pans, 
and the like, and hooks galore for pots, skil 
lets, spiders, spoons, measuring cups, egg 
beaters, and the scores of other utensils that 
can be hung up 

Any woman who has ever had experience 
with domestic service as it is conducted in 
this country can readily imagine the trials of 
the theorist when she introduced her new 
cook to this open-work kitchen. The first 
utterance was usually a wail of dismay: 
* And was there no pot-cupboard? No closet 
with doors? Did everything stand out in the 
dust all the time? And was any one to keep 
her cooking things decent in such a place?” 

In vain did the mistress protest, and ex- 
plain that if things were kept clean all the 
while there would be no trouble; that she 
liked to be able to see at a glance if every- 
thing was in apple-pie order, and much more 
to the same effect. 

The first impression was too discouraging. 
It was before the days of gas-ranges, and the 
cook knew well that when the grate was 
shaken the ushes would settle upon every- 
thing uncovered; that whenever the room 
was swept the dust would gather upon her 
pots and pans, and she would be at the ne- 
cessity of washing each one before she could 


use it 


The mistress held fast to her theory for a 
few months. The tidy cooks had time for 
nothing but to keep the utensils in the state 
of shining cleanliness their owner desired, 
and the table suffered in consequence. The 
maids who bestowed proper attention upon 
the cooking either neglected the cleaning 
entirely, or, worse still, made a hollow show 


of neatness by dusting off the outside of | 


things, and leaving the inside full of all man 
ner of 
sepulchres. The young theorist lost appe 
tite and sleep when she found greasy lamp 
cloths tucked away in casseroles, stove-black 
ing and brick-dust in the steamer, and simi 
lar necessary, if unseemly, articles hidden in 
her best copper saucepans, in order that the 
kitchen should present the aspect of speck 
less tidiness she demanded. At the end of 
three months she sent for a carpenter and 
had doors hung in front of her rows of 
shelves. It was cheaper to do that than to 
keep a kitchen-maid to do nothing but clean 
tin and copper ware. 

There is, of course, something between 
such spotiessness as was demanded in the 
case just cited and an untidiness that never 
concerns itself with the condition of utensils 
so long as the food cooked in them is prop- 
erly prepared. The good housekeeper gives 
periodical inspection to her kitchen closets 
as well as to every other portion of her do 
main, and the coal-cellar does not escape 
her scrutiny, much less her vegetable-cellar 
—if she has one. But even with the close 
watch she keeps upon them, she makes a 
mistake if she does not demand a thorough 
overhauling and clearing out of the kitchen 
closets at the time she is doing the rest of 
her spring house-cleaning. No matter how 
careful her cook, her own personal supervi- 
sion will not be out of place—if for nothing 
else, for the banishment of rubbish. 

The foresight of the childless old woman 
who bought the door-plate marked Thomp 
son, ‘‘ with a p,” in case she should have a 








daughter who, when grown, might marry a 
man of that name, is rivalled or surpassed in 
many a kitchen. The mistress who investi- 
gates closely will find agate saucepans with 
holes in them which cannot be soldered, 
porcelain-lined dishes with the lining almost 
or entirely gone, lamps with burners that 
will not turn, egg-beaters that are helplessly 
crippled, cream-churns with broken springs, 
and a variety of other articles, that have not 
even the excuse urged for noseless teapots, 
chipped plates, and jugs without handles— 
that they can still be of some use. 

Just why these things are preserved it is 
hard for the cook herself to explain. Per- 
haps she will plead they might be of service 
sometime, though she cannot state how, but 
more probably she will only say she didn't 
like to throw them away. There, then, they 
will remain—unless the authority of the mis- 
tress be interposed—taking up the room 
needed for utensils in good and regular 
standing, serving only as traps for dust. 
Their only possible fate is the scavenger’s 
cart. Besides these the mistress will hardly 
fail to find more or less store of old cloths, 
superseded now on account of age and in- 
firmity, but still kept; empty bottles and 
tins, boxes and bags. All these furnish fine 
lodging-places for roaches and ants, and if 
they still preserve even the odor of food, are 
no less attractive to mice. All vermin are 
more troublesome in warm weather, and be- 
fore summer draws near all rubbish should 
be sternly cast out, cracks be stopped with 
putty or with paper wet and pressed to a 
pulp, and the paint or varnish brush vigor- 
ously applied. No fragments of food should 
be suffered to remain in chinks where the 
may have drifted from bags or boxes. Such 
deposits are only an invitation to the little 
pests one wishes to banish. 

Every housekeeper has her own methods 
of cleaning and polishing pots and pans, 
One uses newspaper to brighten her tins, 
another brick-dust, a third some one of the 
many compounds that are sold for the pur- 
pose, One woman scours her brass and 
copper with vinegar and salt, as her grand- 
mother did, another has resort to oxalic acid, 
while still others use perhaps kerosene, and 
supplement this by the German liquid or 
paste largely used. It is a mistake to think 
there is but one way of doing a thing well. 
A good result may often be attained by a 
variety of different methods, and if a cook 
has a process of her own for cleaning uten- 
sils which brings them to the condition her 
mistress desires, it is much wiser to permit 
her to follow her own preferences in the 
matter than to oblige her to adopt new fash 
ions. After all, the cleanliness is the object, 
not the fashion in which it is won. 

After the spring cleaning has all been 
done, when the shelves are in spotless order, 
redolent of fresh paint or varnish, the tins 
and copper bright, the broken articles clear 
ed away and their places taken, if necessary, 
by new utensils, it is an excellent time to 
introduce a few dirt-preventing and labor 
saving inventions. A square of table oil 
cloth may be purchased to lay over the top 
of the gas-stove when it is not in use, and 
keep the dust from the pipes and burners 
A board may be bought on which to set the 
pots when they are lifted from the stove, 
that they may not blacken the clean table. 
If there are not such trifling conveniences as 
a soap-shaker, or a hanging soap-dish, or a 
stand for draining freshly washed pots and 
pans, or a combination sink brush 
shovel, or a rack for drying dish-towels, or 
a metal dish-cloth, or an asbestos holder, or 
any other of the many inexpensive and help 
ful little articles useful in the kitchen, get 
them now. They will be doubly apprecia 


| ted by the cook, and will encourage her to 
uncleanliness, like veritable whited | 


keep the kitchen looking as she knows the 
mistress likes to have it. 


Spinach in Florentine Style.—Wash and 
pick over a half-peck of spinach, stripping 
the leaves from the stems and midribs and 
cooking only the leafy part. Boil in salted 
water until tender—about half an hour. 
Some cooks prefer to put the spinach ina 
double boiler with no water in the inner 
vessel, and cook it thus by steam. When 
done chop it very fine and rub it through the 
colander. 
sized Philadelphia cream cheese; season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Form the mix 
ture with the hands into balls about the size 
of an egg, drop these carefully into boiling 

water, and cook ten minutes. Take from the 





and | 


| of living musicians—a pianist of rare 
| and recognized position. 


Mix with it then half of a large- | 


water with a split spoon, draining each ball | 


thoroughly, arrange them on a hot pla’ ter,and 
put on each one a lump of butter the size 
of a hickorynut. 
melted, sprinkle the balls with Parmesan 
cheese, and set the dish in the oven two or 
three minutes before sending to table. 


Cauliflower with Tomato Sauce.—Boil a 
cauliflower in the ordinary fashion; drain it 
and lay it on a hot dish. 


When this has partially | 


Prepare a tomato | 


sauce by cooking to oge ther a table-spoonful | 
( 


each of butter and flour until they bubble, 
pouring upon them a half-pint of strained 
tomato liquor, and stirring until the sauce is 
thick. Season with a salt-s 
and a little white pepper, an 


pour over the 
cauliflower. 


ponful of salt | 





Hartford and Vedette 
Bicycles. 


These machines are acknowledged 
everywhere as leaders. An excess 
of competition has not weakened 


their hold upon the public. 


NEW MODELS. 
Chainless, . . . $75 
Columbia Chain,. . 50 
Hartfords, . . . 95 
Vedettes, . . $25, 26 


A limited number of Columbia, Models 46, 
46, and 49 (improved), and Hartfords, Patterns 
7 and 8, at greatly reduced prices. 


SEE OUR CATALOGUE. 








POPE MFC, CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Raven 


BICYCLES 


PEOPLE WHO BUY 


Rambler bicycles know they 
have received more for their 
investment than they could 
in any other way, in wheels, 


PRICE _ AO 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Gormutiy & Jerrery Mro. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New 
York, Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. 
Buffalo. Cleveland. London, Eng, 


> There’s a world of difference in bi- 
cycles. To get all the fun there is 
in bicycling you must ride the 


Built eee in the best 4 O 


quipped factories. 
Let us me eee you.—Catalogues free. 








Mrs. H.H.A. Beach 


is without question the American 
woman composer and one of the most eminent 
ability 


foremost 


Mrs. Beach writes of the 


Mason & Hamlin 
Piano 


‘The action has been a delight and the 
tone has given great pleasure through its re 
markable sonority and sweetness 

* On the whole, I have never used 
so fine an upright piano.” 


Fully illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


Musons Haulin Co, 


NEW YORK 


CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Soft, White Hands, 

Luxuriant Hair 
Are found in the perfect action of the pores 
produced by Cuticura Soar, a surespre- 
ventive of pimples, blackheads, red, rough, 
and oily skin, red, rough hands with shape- 
less nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, and 
simple baby blemishes, because a sure 
preventive of inflammation and clogging 
of the Porgs. 

















“When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


Summer Suits 


“4. 


( yt R new Summer styles 

of ‘Tailor-made Suits 
and Skirts are now ready 
We will be pleased to mail 
free our latest Catalogue, 
together with Supplement 
of new Summer Styles and 
a collection of samples of 
materials to select from 
We keep no ready-made 
garments, but make every- 
thing to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection of fit and 
finish 


Our Catalogue illustrates; 


New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(In Pique, Duck, Crash, 
Linen, Denim, etc.) 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, Broadcloths, 
Cheviots, Serges, and all the 
new fabrics.) 

Cloth Skirts, $4 up. Summer Skirts, $3 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 

grades All orders filled promptly; a suit or skirt can 
be made in one day when necessary. We pay express 
charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention 
any particular kind or color of samples that you desire, 
it will afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you 
wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; we will 
send them to you /ree by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 











RFON-FA 


LADIES SHOE 











This shoe is making a 
great sensation among 
women and among shoe 
dealers, on account of the 
Stylish shapes, the fine 
workmanship, and the re- 
markable a “1d of which 
ba are made 

oe dealers have onl 
to show them to sell 
them. Women always bu 
asecond pair. The leather 
used in all Tri-on-fa Shoes 
is the best that 
can buy t 
delightful to the touch, 
and wears remark- 
ably. 


We are placing them 
with good shoe men 
everywhere, but if yours 
does not neve = we 
will send a pair on 
receipt of 2.50, and will 
refund your money if you 
wish. Our shoe 
shows overtwenty styles. 
Shall we send you one ? 





$2.50 


THE HURLEY SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS, 
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Metalion Silver and Glass Polish 


REGISTERED. 


Unequalled for giving speedily, and 
with the least labor, a brilliant, last- 
ing lustre to gold, silver, Britannia 
ware, German silver, and glass. 


A handsome package, with our 
oklet, telling you all about our 
i -olis hes, by mail, postpaid, for 25c. 


U. Ss. CHEMICAL | MFG. co. _OF N. Y,, | 
66 Maiden Lane, ‘oe York. 


NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS 


The Statiman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in 

ite place. The bottom as access- 
ible as the top. Defies the bag- 
gage smasher. Costs no more than 

& good box trunk. Sent C. 0. D. 
with privilege of examination. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated cat- 


alogue. ¢. a, STALLMAN, 
59 W. Spring St., jumbus, 0, 














thoroughly revised 


’ 
ARPER S and classified, will 
be sent PORTRAI by mail 


to any address 
receipt of 


ta CATALOGU 


ten cents. 
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| CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK | 








HE HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL 
established a year ago by the Wo- 

man's Club of Bloomington, Lili- 

nois, is in a most flourishing condi- 

tion. It meets every Saturday, and 

has an attendance of one hundred and sixty 
girls, whose ages vary from ten to fifteen. 
These girls are taught sewing and house- 
keeping, and the club is justly proud of the 
progress which its young beneficiaries are 
making. Club life in Illinois is, as is well 
known, especially active and progressive. 
The Bloomington Club ranks high among its 


| sister clubs of the State. Organized only two 


years ago, in the spring of 1897, with a char- 
ter membership of one hundred and sixteen, 
it now counts over three hundred members. 
The object of the club is to unite the exper- 
ience of intelligent cultured women, that 
their influence may be felt in the improve- 
ment of the public education of the children, 
in the promotion of health and temperance 
in the community, and in the elevation of the 
moral standard of conduct and life in every 
institution in the municipality. This spirit 
of helping in every good community work 
has been well carried out. The club has had 


the inspiration of an excellent leader, Mrs. | 


Adlai E. Stevenson, having been its president 
from its inception. The prestige of her 
bame, great as that is, is not greater than 
the magnetism of her personality aud the 
force of her official excellence. The club 
does its work under the departments of Phil- 
anthropy and Reform, Literature and Art, 
Home, and Education. The Education de- 
partment has been studying the public-school 
system and devising means to unite more 
closely the interest of parents and teach- 
ers. A course of lectures given by promi- 


| nent educators is in process of delivery in the 


different school buildings, in order to reach 
the greatest number of parents. Mothers’ 
meetings have been established in several of 
the school districts, and it is hoped seon to 
include all in this list. The tact and judg 
ment of the workers are evidenced from the 
fact that the teachers enter heartily into all 
the club’s schemes for improvement. Many 
capable women are included in the member 
ship of the club—among them Mrs. Joseph 
W. Fifer, wife of ex-Governor Fifer; Mrs. 
Marsh, the chairman of Philanthropy and 
Reform, Mrs. C. C. Brown, of the depart- 
ment of Education, who is the associate 
editor of an educational publication. The 
Home department has done valuable work 
in household economics. It has provided 
two popular courses on scientific cooking, 
conducted by a well-known expert, which 
have proved of great benefit to those who 
heard them. Several members of the club 
are prominent in the work of the State fed 
eration, among them being Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
5S. G. Cox, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. C. T. Gilder 
sleeve, and Mrs. L. O. Morgan. 


HE SEED OF HOUSEHOLD ECO 
T nomics which is being so generally sown 
by women’s clubs has fallen on most 
fruitful soil in this part of Illinois. In the 
neighboring county of Champaign is that 
most useful organization, the Housekeepers’ 
Association of Champaign County 
This club grew out of a meeting of a 
Farmers’ Institute 
the enthusiasm which followed the read 
Food for Man.” In the 
discussion it was asked that a committee be 
formed to carry out some of the sugges 
paper. This commitiee 
was appointed, and consisted of seven wo 


rural districts of the county. 
its work the Champaign County Housekeep 
ers’ Association came into existence. It was 
formed as a main organization, to which 
auxiliaries in each township will become at 
tached. The association undertakes by study 
and investigation to improve the art of 
housekeeping; to learn how to prepare bet 
ter and more nutritious food; to gain a 
knowledge and use of the best labor-saving 
utensils; and to bring, in fact, the methods 
of helpful household economics before every 
housekeeper in the county. A certain topic 
is assigned for each meeting, as bread, meats, 
eggs, house-cleaning, etc. Different vol 
umes relating to subjects germane to the 
association are studied too, including Foods, 
Dust and its Danger, and History of the 
| Bacteria. The association has conducted 
two courses of lectures, the first lasting a 
week, and given at the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly held in Urbana; the second, at Cham 
paign, was a series of eight lectures, part 
of which were given at the fair-grounds 
during a county fair, that the farmers’ wives 


might attend. In Urbana the lectures 
aroused such enthusiasm among the wo- 
men, who had already been interested in 


an effort to add cooking and sewing to 
the curriculum of the public schools, that 
they had little difficulty afterward in carry- 
ing through the work. There are now eight 
hundred boys and girls among the schools 
of Urbana who are enrolled in sewing- 
classes, and about one hundred and twenty- 
five learning how to cook. This latter 
branch has been established only in the high- 
school. Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, of Savoy, is 
the president of the association. She is the 
wife of State Senator Dunlap, and brings to 











, and was really born from | 
| especially proud. 





her work enthusiasm tempered with discre- 
tion and fostered by a high public spirit, 
Champaign County women are well repre- 
sented in the Llinois Federation, the list of 
such who are either chairmen or serve on 
important committees including, with Mrs, 
Dunlap, Mrs. C. G. Forbes, Miss K. Sharp, 
and Mrs. 8. T. Busee. ‘The association has 
every reason to be proud of its work ‘so far, 
and to be sanguine of success in the ambi- 
tious plans wiich it has for the future. 


HE ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON 
- Chapter United Daugliters of the Con- 

federacy was organized April 2, 1897, 
in the city of Austin, Texas. The avowed 
object of this chapter is to cherish the mem- 
ory of beroic dead; to guard the truth of 
history; to beautify the State cemetery, 
where sleep so many defenders of the cause 
for which Lee fought and Albert Sidney 


Johnston died; toaid in the work of erecting | 


a monument to the latter worthy of his fame, 
and to do what woman’s sympathy can de- 
vise to alleviate the suffering and cheer the 


weary confinement of the veteran in the hos- | 


pital and in the Confederate Home; also to 
assist in the maintenance of the widows of 
the heroes who lost their lives wearing the 
gray in our civil war. It is interesting to 
note, in connection with the U. D. C., that 
there has been an increase of one hundred 
and six chapters during the last year. The 
membership of the society in Texas is 2019. 


HE CIVIC CLUB OF ALLEGHENY, 
T Pennsylvania, has been urging a con- 

solidation of charities in the two cities 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny. The Associa 
tion for the Improvement of the Poor and 
the Departments of Charities of the twin 
cities have now agreed to adopt a card sys- 
tem of keeping records, in order that unde 
serving persons and impostors may be kept 
from securing the relief of the association. 


The Civic Club bas had the cards printed | 


that are to be used by each society, and af- 
terward a comparison is to be made that will 
insure against imposition. The Allegheny 
club has already won fame far outside of 
its own city in the practicality and success 
of its efforts in behalf of the public. One 
of the finest bath-houses in the country is 
under its control, built and presented to it 


by a generous patron who appreciated its | 


work. Ata recent meeting of the club Miss 
Dock of Harrisburg, representing the State 
Forestry Commission, addressed the members 
on the matter of the planting of trees on city 
streets. Within two years it is expected that 
all the telegraph and other poles in these 
two cities will be removed, and the encour- 
agement therefore to plant trees to replace 
them is great. The club has cordially en 
dorsed this action, and will undoubtedly co 
operate heartily in the work. 


HE RECENT ASSEMBLING AT MO. 
T bile, in a three days’ session, of the fifth 

avnual convention of the Alabama State 
Federation was an important event. 
year, at Selma, Mrs. Erwin Craighead, of Mo- 
bile, was elected president of the federation, 
so that this year the convention assembled 
with its head as one of the local hostesses—a 
fact of which the Mobile club women were 
The city extended a most 
cordial welcome to the visiting club women, 
and many hospitable homes were thrown 
open for their entertainment. Mrs. Lowe of 
the National Federation was a distinguished 


| guest, an address from her being one of the 
men, part from the town and part from the | 


As a result of | 


most important numbers of the programme. 
The report on club extension showed eleven 


new clubs admitted to the federation during | 


the past year. The interest of the organiza 
tion centres largely along educational lines, 
and its work for the past year has been di 
rected chiefly in that effort. A project in 
which the federation has been keenly interest 
ed during the past year is the establishment of 
a reformatory for the boys of Alabama. The 
chairman of the committee to push this work 
made the clever point in her address that 
President McKinley, during a visit to Ala- 
bama, had said that the most interesting 
thing he found in the State was the Booker 
Washington school at Fuskegee. The next 
time the President goes to Alabama, she as- 
serted, she proposed to have a school for the 
white boys just as good as that for the col- 
ored lads. The committee reported the 
passage of the necessary bill which gave 
everything the women had asked for—a char 
ter, a woman's board, and an appropriation 
of $3000. The federation adopted resolu- 
tions in relation to its educational work, one 
being, ‘* That we seek to receive at the hands 
of the constitutional convention an educa- 
tional qualification for eligibility to the of- 
fice of county superintendent of education.” 
A committee of investigation of the kinder- 
garten system was also appointed, together 
with a central committee on education, in 
which every federated club is to be repre- 
sented. The officers as re-elected and elect- 
ed are—president, Mrs. Erwin Craighead, 
Mobile; first vice-president, Mrs. L. Ha- 
ley, Birmingham; second vice - president, 
Mrs. John C. Converse, Selma ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. H. T. Inge, Mobile; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. James Jackson, Tus- 
cumbia, Marcaret Hamitton Wexca. 


Last | 
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By MARY ANDERSON 
PORTRAITS 

Navarro’s 
will have a 
who followed the 
| career of Mary Anderson, and 
it will engage the interest of 
others by its intrinsic qualities. 
No book of the year contains 
many allusions to eminent 
persons of our time, and yet the 
freedom from mere gossip is re- 
ligiously preserved.— Review of 
Re VIWS. 

An exceedingly agreeable and 
readable book, excellent in ar- 
rangement, admirably simple 
and straightforward in style, re- 
freshingly free from self -con- 
sciousness and vanity.—A “an- 
tic Monthly. 
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GOOD FORM 





Corres; tent the Bazan are requested to send in their 
ast three weeks before the answers are needed 
1 Ba arge correspondence, and regrets thag 
t answer any letters by mai 
K. I When Mr. and Mrs. Gordon call on Mr, and 
Mre. Grimes they need leave only three cards—two of 


the husband's and one of the wife’, If Mr. and Mra, 


Grimes are “at home” Mondays after March 22, and 


s impossible fur you to call on them on any Mon- 
ay, send one of your own cards, and if you are mar 
ed two of your hurband’s, on the first receiving 

Monday, and call some other day, leaving the same 


umber of cards, If both Mr. and Mra. Grimes are 


ventioned as receiving on the Mondays, send the 
ards in an envelope addressed to them both; it is 
usual f » husband's name to be mentioned on the 
ds his wife sends out for “days.” In sending a 
present to a bride after ber announcement cards have 
been received, it is correct to direct the present to her 
by her married name, but not to send it addressed to 


and her husband together 


InwrenRoe stiow.— Manners and Social Usages, vy Mra 


8 ; 


verwood, will probably give yuu all the directions that 

will need about dinner entertaining. A dinner 

ible should be set with a damask cloth over Canton 
flannel and a centre-piece of lace or embroidered linen 

on the centre-piece should be a jardiniére filled with 

ferne aud flowers in vases at the corners of the table, 

the central ornament may be a bow! or vase of 


flowers There should be candles burning under little 


shades in single sticks or in candelabra; small dishes 
of glace fruits, peppermints, chocolates, and different 
bounbons. Nothing elee should be on the table but the 
silver and glasses of the different covers, the three 
forks on the left, the knives on the right, the water 
and wine glasses at the head of the knives, the salt- 
urs and pepper-boxes, and the place-plates with a 
ided napkin on each, « heated dinner roll, and a card 
earing the name of the guest. At a dinner of eight 
ewer it is not necessary to provide cards for the 
yentiomen with their dinner partners’ names, bat these 
hould be used at a large dinner Here ie a menu for 
+ | dinner of #ix eight people : 
Litthe Neck une on the half-shell 
Chicken consomme 
Salted almonds Radishes Olives 
Salmon steaks with hollandaise sauce. 
Cucumbers with French dressing 


Graham ead sandwiches cut in fancy shapes 
Chicken timbales garnished with truffles, 
Mushroom sauce 
Spring lamb with mint sance, new potatoes with 
meited butter and chopped parsiey sauce, 
fresh green pease 


Ho 
Fresh tomatoes with the insides scooped out, filled 


wparague with cream sauce. 


with celery dressed with mayonnaise on lettuce 


leaves. Gervais cheese, Toasted crackers, 
Individual ices. Cake. 
Strawberries with whipped cream and powdered 
sugar, 
Fruita Boubons Coftee 


The 


wines with such a dinner are sherry with the 
soup, eauterne or a Rhine wine with the fish, cham- 
pagne throaghout the dinner, and claret or bargundy 
with the salad. The dinner should be served by two 
servants The place-plates are removed as soon as all 
he guests have taken their seats, and the plates with 
e clams put at each cover; on each of these plates 
should be a balf-lemon Whenever a plate is removed 
place-plate should be substitated, to remain until the 
plate for the next course is putdown. After the soup- 
se, which is served from the pantry in the soup 

i es, the bors-d'euvre are passed on separate little 
hes. The salmon steaks should be passed on a 
ter on a napkin; the garnitare is slices of lemon, 
water-creasea, OF parsley the sauce is passed sepa- 
sicly, and the dressed cucumbers in a glass or silver 
w Ihe timbales are passed on a platter with the 


The 
nud the portions served on the 


sauce poured around them lamb should be 


carved in the pantry 


plates; the potatoes and pease are passed. The as- 
paragns should be passed on a platter, the sauce pase- 
ed separately. The salad should be passed on a platter 
" » bow the crackers and cheese on separate 
plates, but paseed at the same time. After the salad 

wirse the table should be cleared, and the crumbs and 


pieces of bread removed with Then 


es are parsed, hulled, in a 


s napkin ices 
and cakes. The strawber 


bowl, and the sugar and cream are passed at the same 


time Finger 


owls are now put at each cover, and 


fruit and bonbones are passed 


are served to the ladies in the parlor after dinner, and 
to the men in the dining-room with cigareties and 
cigare 

There le no marked difference in the menu of a 


formal! luncheon or breakfast ; the distinction between 
the two functions ts chielly that at a breakfast men 
may be preseot, and at a luncheon they are not sup- 
a breakfast, too, may take place 
wk or half and the conventional 


a Inncheon is half past ove o'clock ; 


posed to be present ; 
at twelve o 


past 
snd eggs 
in some form are always included in a breakfast menu. 
The usual order of a luncheon menu ie fruit, bouillon, 
onsomime a fish course, like fish 
some fancy combination 
ike chicken and sweetbreads 
patties filled with some 
2 substantia! course, like broil! 
chops, fried or broiled chicken, with potatoes and a 
vegetabl 


, served in cups 
cutlets, or 


timbales, lobeter 


with sauce an entree, 
creamed in pannikina, or 
eamed combination 
1 snlad course, salad by itself, or game and 
bonbons, and coffee in after- 
You will find some helpful seng- 
gestions aboat Juncheons, etc., in anewer to “* Old Pov 


Bazan No. 18, and to “J. L. ¢ Bazan No. 15. 


salad » dessert, fruit 


dinner coffee-cupes 


erty 








Coffee and cordials | 
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Truest Economy 
to Get the Best. 


Acheaply made sewing machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor-sav- 
ing machine for woman’s use should be the 
best; it is truest economy to get a sewing- 
machine bearing this time-tried trademark. 
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Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. 
d machines taken in exchange. 
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By MARGARET 
DELAND 


One lays aside the book 
with the sense of having 
gained distinct impressions 
of real and living characters. 
—Philadelpbia Ledger. 


They are striking examples of perfect story- 
telling ; they are not only keen, but also clever 
and systematic.—Boston Herald. 

Simple, strong, sweet, reminiscent, comfort- 
able—these are the adjectives that best define 
their charm.—Literary World, Boston. 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 


| 
L 


questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 





The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannet answer any letters by mail 





Pozerey Keapven.—Your menu is very dainty, and 1 
think it would be perfectly practicable to give the 
luncheon with one maid, but let me suggest an altera- 
tion or two. Grape-fruit is always an acceptable be- 
ginning to a luncheon, bul, as you say,not easy to get, 
and it should be very good; a delightful substitute ix 
made by cutting up into dice different kinds of fruit 
apples, orange-, pineapple, bananas, and white grapes 

flavoring the mixture with engar, lemon juice, and 
sherry, rum, or a cordial,and serving it in panch-glasse=, 
ice cold, with a few candied cherries on top of each 
giussful. The bonilion for a second course —\ea- 
spoons go with it; but you need not serve biscuiis; 
have heated rolls and two butter balle on the bread- 
and-butier plates at each place when the guests take 
their seats, and pare the heated rolls when necessary 
throughout the luncheon; no other bread is necessary 
Lobster cutlets with cucumbers dressed with a French 
dressing or with sauce tartare for the fish course ; they 
should be eaten with a fish or dessert or salad fork, not 
an oyster-fork. You might have chicken patties with 
green pease for the next course, but I should advise 
instead broiled chicken or dainty lamb-chops, or some_ 
thing of the natare of a pitce de résistance if you can 
manage it; or you might have cold birds with the 
pease. Tomatoes on lettuce leaves dressed with may- 
ounaige always makes a nice salad ; serve with it cream 
cheese and toasted crackers. Have the table cleared 
and the méringues served; it is not necessary to have 
cake too; and last have fipger-bowls put on the table 
at each place, and bonbons passed; the coffee should 
be served in the library immediately after the lunch- 
eon 

A simple but nice little two-course menu for the club 
meeting would be macédoine salad with jellied tongue 
and dainty sandwiches for the first course, and jellied 
oranges with cake for the second; coffee last of al! 
The salad is made from the French canned macédvine 
vegetables dressed with mayounaise served on lettuce 
leaves, garuished with beets cut in fancy shapes ; the 
tongue should be carefully jellied at home, being cov 
ered with a simple aspic home-made jelly, and should 
be served cut in thin slices; the sandwiches may lx 
made of Graham and white bread very thinly cut and 
buttered, filled with chopped olives and celery. The 
second course is very pretty the orange pulp is re 
moved, and used to flavor the jelly, which, when made, 
is put back into the the 
| Oranges should be served on leaves with a littl 
whipped cream on top. Make the table look as spring 
like as possible by using spring flowers, daisies, jon- 
quils, or tulips for decoration, and have the color of 
the bonbons and decorations correspond with the 
color of the flowers. You will find other belpfal «ug- 
gestions in the anewers to “Old Poverty,” Bazan No 
18, ** Edith,” No. 9, and “ L. A. M.,” No. 8 


orange skine to harden 


Feanow.—You will find in answer to “ Interroga- 
| tion,” in this colamn, fall directions about serving the 
dinner, setting the table, and all the particulars of 
giving a dinner party, as a dinner for twelve is quite 
an undertaking. I should advise you to have certainly 
two servants to serve it, and if the menu that I give is 
too elaborate, simplify it by omitting the sweetbreads 
and asparagus. You ask for a menu for a nice May 
| dinner party, and I give you one which includes al! the 
delicacies in season at that time, and the best kind of 
a spring dinner order. lace 
tre-piece. 


Use your cover as a cen 


Here is the mena: 


Canapes of caviare sprinkled with the yolk of 
hard-boiled egg 
| Cream of celery soup. 
Assorted salted nuts. Smal! celery stalke. 
Radishes. Olives 
Fish timbales with lobster sauce 
Fresh mushrooms and sweetbreads creamed in 
pannikins, 
Spring lamb, mint sance, fresh green pease, new 
potatoes with parsley sauce 
Hot asparagus, sauce hollandaise. 
Broiled spring chicken, lettace with French dressing 
Nesselrode pudding, cakes. 
| Strawberries, cream and sugar. 
| Fruits, giacé fruits, bonbous 
| Coffee, cordials. 
| 
j 
| 


Witsoworestr.—Have the visiting-cards which you 
will use in your new home engraved as, 


Mrs. Bertram M. White, 
Willowcrest 


Be sure to have at least one of your husband's Chris- 
tian uames engraved in full 
than to use only initials ; and as for making a choice be 
tween having on the cards the number of the street or 
the name of the place, 1 would unquestionably 
the preference to the place. 


it is so much better form 


give 


M. G. H. W.—A _ visiting-card with euchre, half 
past two, and date writien in ink on it, should be ac 
knowledged by a personal note worded as: 


Mrs, William White 
accepts with pleasure 
Mrs. Augustus Smith's 
kind invitation for Eachre on Friday, June the Fifth 
at half past two o'clock. 


A regret shonld be worded in the same formal way, 
and the anewer should be sent as soon as possible 
after the invitation ix received. It is not bad form to 
send the invitation on a visiting-card which has such 
a very narrow black border as the one you enclose ; 
| as ageneral thing, however, written notes are in betier 
taste than cards as invitations for a card-party. 
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S BAZAR 


DRESS 


| © ts of the Bazar are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


| E.M.R—There are a great many different kinds of 
silk this year, and there are also many charming de- 
signs in mousseline de soie with fancy dots, and as 
you like fluffy effeots, why not try one of those? You 
should make it with a circular skirt trimmed with 
bands of jet; the waist tight-fitting in the back, 
rather loose in front, trimmed with bands of jet, and 
with a front of white lace; the belt finished with a 


handsome buckle, and a buckle also at the throat will | 


| make the waist exceedingly smart. You can trim the 


| of silk. You must have a tulle hat—white, if it is be- 


coming to you, with black trimming ; if not, all biack. 


| White glacé kid gloves are the proper thing for you to 
wear. A note of request for patterns has been made ; 
several patterns of jackets and shirt-waists have al- 

| ready been published. 

i 


Mus. D. J. G.—The only color you could possibly 
| put with the material of which you enclose sample 
would be black. An attractive style of waist is made 
| with a tucked yoke and front of black with entre-deux 
| of black lace, the front of the waist itself made of the 
material fastened across with a little band, aleo of the 
Have the sleeves 
tight-fitting, with flaring cuffs lined with black silk 
tacked. Youcan wear a plain black silk skirt trimmed 
with stitched bands or with bands of lace inser- 
tion, or you can have one of the figured biack silks. 
They are going to be very fashionable this year. The 
piecing in a circular skirt comes down at the very bot- 
tom, but you must make yoor silk in a drop skirt by 
all means; you will find it will hang a great deal 

| better. 


M. W. C.--The material you enclose is altogether 
too heavy. A thin canvas, or even a crinoline, will be 
very much better. 
points of the collar if you have a stiff enough lining. 
If you do not like stiffened linings in your collars and 
use only lawn or muslin, you will need a narrow wire, 
but do not use too stiff a one. 


Maa. S.8.—Brocades, such as the sample you enclose, 
are not very new, bat they are certainly not out of 
fashion, and there is no reason why you should not 
have your gown remodelled. Fora tall, slender person 
it is possible to use more trimming on the skirt. I 
should advise in such a case having the eight-gored 
skirt cut over into one of the new skirts. You might 
trim the skirt with points put on to give the effect of 
an over-skirt—one or two, as you desire. For a per- 
son who is stout I advise very little trimming on the 
skirt, and that little just around the foot. You can put 
satin bands laid on flat, or satin gathered on full and 
headed with a little line of jet passementerie. If your 


waists are not right you can very easily have exceed- | 
A good model is that like | 


ingly smart coats made. 
the men’s cut-away coats, with a fancy waistcoat, or a 
waistcoat of soft chiffon or mousseline de soie. 


lace or grevadine; and in the last two numbers of the 
Bazan there have been very good illustrations of lace 
gowns that you will do well to copy. The Bazar of 
April 15 contains ap especially good model. 


Mus. M. T. V.—Would it be possible for you to cut 


over your gown into a polonaise effect, like the white | 


and gray #treet gown illustrated on page 313 in Bazan 
No. 15, or could you best remodel it after the gown on 
the front page of the same number? The latter may 
be the best for you to use, making your flounce, how- 
ever, of silk instead of chiffon. The only objection is 
that I think it a mistake to spend much money in 
making over a gown that is not of expensive material. 
Could you not let the skirt down sufficiently by using 
a plain bias fold of darker gray? If you can, I think 
this would be the beet plan, as you would not need 
then to spend much on it. 


Torrie.—Your husband and yourself will each need 


a travelling suit, and you would better put in an India | 


silk for afternoon wear, while of course your husband 
will have a black coat, fancy waistcoat, and striped 
trousers. My advice to you is not to take too many 
clothes, particularly if you are going to travel. You 


will find extra luggage very much in the way. With | 
your travelling suit you will need several shirt-waists. | 


Take two of silk and three of wash material, and be 
sure you have a golf cape,and your husband a light 
overcoat. You do not say how long you intend re- 
maining abroad, so I am simply answering your letter 
as I understand it—what you will require to wear on 
the steamer. 


May M. B.—Make your bridemaid gown like the 
illustration in Bazar No. 10, page 198. You will be 
better pleased if you cut the lining away from the 
shoulders; this makes the gown look much more 
dressy. If you do not like that illustration, you might 
have a lace waist made, or a waist with lace yoke and 
sleeves, and some lace let in on the skirt. Have the 
circnlar pattern for your skirt, and a deep flounce 
trimmed with bands of lace. There are some French 
laces used—point d'esprit especially on the dotted 
Swiss gowns; the Malines lace also is very effective, 
while some so-called guipure laces are fashionable 
now. The Valenciennes is also always in fashion for 
muslin gowns, and you will find the imitation in this 
cheaper than almost any other kind of lace. 


Breetua.—I can find no record of your previous in- 
quiry. If it was received it was certainly answered in 
its turn—all letters to the Bazar are answered, each in 
its turn. The prettiest way for you to make up a 
cream-colored cotton crépe is to have a gored skirt 
with two fall breadths at the back ; 
to wear with a guimpe or a yoke in guimpe effect, full 
in front, tight-fitting at the back, but with a little 
fulness, There should be a ruffle of embroidery or 
lace aronnd the yoke; the sleeves tight-fitting with a 


little puff at the top, and a belt with a pretty bow tied | 


in rabbit’+ear effect. The Galatea frocks should be 
made in the same shaped skirts. The Eton jackets 


this season are exactly like those of last, with the ex- | 
There have been | 


ception that the sleeves are smaller. 
several illustrations published lately of just the things 
you are asking about. 


P. R. 8.—Unless the outer sieeve is indicated, as in 


Fig. 108 on the pattern sheet with Bazan No. 16, both | 


the lining and the outside material are cut alike. 


skirt, if you like, with bands of jet or stitched bands | 


It is not necessary to wire the | 


The | 
eatin duchesse would be excellent to make up with | 


the waist, either | 


E. P.—The old-fashioned black silks are very much 
worn, but there are a great many silk material, some 
all silk, some silk and woul, together with crépe skirts, 
that are more fashionable just at present. These you 
can have trimmed with bands of lace insertion, bands 
of jet p terie, or finished only with the hem— 
the drop-skirt design, of course. For your purpose, 
however, I should buy a figured black taffeta, some- 
thing on the plan of a brocade, only not sv heavy. 
Have it made in the cireuiar effect, but with three 
pvints in front to look like an over-skirt; or else cut 
it in long points in the front and at the sides, putting 
a ruffle on the under-ekirt. 





M. E. 8.—The skirt you mention is cut from a 
gored-skirt pattern, and should have a lawn lining— 
a double lining would even be possibile, but the 
objection to a double living is that it makes the 
gown thick and heavy, and is more difficult to fit 
| satisfactorily. 


D. E. F.—I should advise having a white chif- 
fon, mousseline de soie, or vuns’ veiling, if you do 
| not care for a white satin gown. You do not say 


| whether you are going to wear bonuet or veil, so it 
makes it a little more difficult for me to tell you just | 


| what is the correct thing for you to have. If you are 
| to wear a bonnet, you should have your gown made 
| like a walking costame—of course medium length. A 
lace and nuns’-veiling waist is very attractive, made to 
have the effect of a lace jacket with a basque at the 
back. With this you can wear a small bonnet of tulle 
and lace. If you are going to wear a veil, you must 
have your gown made mvre elaborately. An attractive 
model is made with bands of lace insertion, the front 
of the waist being of lace; the veil of tulle fastened 
with a spray of orange blossoms. The correct dress 


the striped trousers, Prince Albert coat, and white 
gloves. 
W. B. L.—There are a number of different styles for 


| finishing the necks of wash shirt-waists thie summer. 
The white linen collars are worn, both the standing 
and the turn-down, as well as the very narrow em- 
brvidered collars of sheer linen or lawn, and also bite 
of lace like the collars worn so many years ago. 
There are, too, some shirts made with collars to match 
| the material, but these last are vot considered quite so 
| smart as the others, Satin Ascots and puff ties are 
| worn, both on the wash and silk waists; but a softer 
| style of tie—a sailor knot tied below the collar and 
with lace ends—is considered smarter for the silk 
waists. It is not incorrect to wear ribbons with the 
| laundered waist. White gloves are still correct, al- 
| though in France they are beginning to wear the light 
shades of Suéde more than the white glacé kid. An 
article on shoes and stockings has been published 
recently in the Bazar, which will give you the in- 
formation you want. Patent-leather shoes, or shoes 
with patent-leather tips, are the smartest for dress 
wear. 


Ceria.—I do not believe it will be possible for you 
to match any of the colors in your sample satisfac- 
torily. You can combine black with it better than 
anything else. The shape of the skirt, unless there is 
too much fulness at the side, ought to be all right. If 
it is too short, put on a bias flounce of black—black 
taffeta would be the best, unless you use the accordion- 
pleated mousseline de sole. You can also trim the 
skirt with very narrow ruffles of the gauze ribbon that 
looks like mousseline de soie and has a satin edge. 
This you can put in rows down the front, and also in 
rows at the back near the hem. Leave the back of the 
waist as it is; trim the front with the ruchings of the 
gauze ribbon edged with satin. Leave the white lace 
front in it, but put over it ruffles of accordion-pleated 
mousseline. The sleeves you must, of course, make 
smaller. If you have enough of the material, make 
your flounce of that instead of the mousseline de soie, 
but trim it with the little ruchings of the gauze 
ribbon. 


Linen.—M 
white lawn drop skirt with a deep ruffle. If you can 
get lawn in just the same shade of green as the green 
stripe in your material you should use that instead, 
but otherwise nse the white. Under no circumstances 
use the ground-work as a color for your linings; that 
would entirely spoil the effect of your gown. The 
best thing for you to trim it with would be white lace. 
Get one of the heavier qualities—imitation, of course. 
Make your skirt either with a small attached flounce 
or cut it in the circular shape, and have several rows of 
lace insertion going down the front and then around the 
skirt. You will find the circalar flounce the cheapest, 
becguse you will then need only one band of insertion 
just above the flounce. Make the front of the waist 
in soft surplice folds, coming together in a point at the 
bust, and then tied with ends as though you had taken 
| pieces of the material and just knotted them together 
at the front. Trim these ends with lace to match the 
insertion, and have a vest of white taffeta or green 
silk the color of the stripe in the material. If you 
like very startling effects, use black instead of white 
lace on your gown. You might, if you wish, make 
the top of the sleeves of lace; that also looks very 
well. There is no reason why you should use silk for 
| a lining ; but do not put too heavy a lining in it—a lawn 

is the best thing you can use, Finish your waist 

with a narrow belt of black and a narrow black 
sash, even if you put white lace instead of black on 
the gown. 


M. E. F.—Shirt-waists of Madras or linen are the 
best things you can have your daughter wear. Just 
at present the smartest thing is a soldier’s blouse of 
the kakhi cloth, exactly on the plan of the soldiers’ 
blouses worn in the late war. If shirt-waists are 
| not becoming, I should advise trying one of these 
linen blouses; they are quite the newest thing and 
are exceedingly smart. The prettiest way for you to 
make the buff piqué for your little girl will be in the 
guimpe effect, with the ruffle of embroidery around 
the shonlders, unless she is very tall for her age, in 
| which case you can make it into an Eton suit. The 
| Eton suits are very pretty for children, especially when 
| made in piqué, but you will need to have a large sailor 
collar of white duck with an edge of black duck. If 
you make it up in the gnimpe style, yoo do not need 
| to put any contrasting color with it. 


for a bridegroom at an afternoon wedding is always 





ake your gown up over white lawn—a | 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


Washable 
French Grenadine 


is a very lacy fabric with satin- 
| like stripes running through it 
about two inches apart. It is 
in colored grounds, printed in 
colors and white; when made 
up over a colored foundation it 
is very effective in appearance 
and at the same time it makes 
a very practical and _ser- 
bacco afternoon gown for 
summer use. The colors are 
Black, Navy, Sky, Helio, and 
Pink. Price, 35 cents a yard. 
We are also exhibiting at 
this time very full assortments 
of Madras, Oxfords, and other 
shirting materials for waists; 





Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy 
Muslins, and Ginghams for 
gowns; Piqués, Ducks, and 


heavy materials for tailor-made 
suits and for golfing and 
cycling wear. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Richest Beauty 
Longest Durability 






as 
Velveteen 


The Skirt-Fitting 


Curve! 


‘S- H- « M- Bias Brush Edge! 
SKIRT BINDING 


(U.S. Patent No. 621,08, March 14, 1899) 


The only binding that can fit, because the 
double brush ed is woven with two adja- 
cent oe Webs of different widths, the 
S.H. & M1. bias velveteen being inserted be- 
tween the sides of the web, forming the 
famous Natural Curve, which fits without 
pucker or wrinkle. You'll find it on all good 
ready-made skirts. 

Be sure that “S- H: 4 M-” is stamped on back, All shart 
If your dealer hasn’t it, drop a postal to The S. H. 4 M. Co 
Box 6, Station A, New York 
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Distinguishes the 7 
A CANFIELD” ’ 
» For sale everywhere. DRESS SHIELD. 3 . 


: Ask for and insist on having Canfield Shields. : 
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Does NoT SuPER GUARDED 
BEN NICKEL PLATE CoiL 
THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 


Fastens on either side, is almost 
automatic. Super nickel - plated ; 
doesn't turn brassy. Made in 9 sizes 
from % inch to 44 inches. Finished 
in nickel, black enamel, gold, and 

ver. 

A Perfect Guard Prevent 
Clothing Catching tn Cotl 


Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Climton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our sew Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 








OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 














gi’ s\ 
ruk NEW BOY. 
( / When I WAS A LITTLE BoY Like You, | USED TO LOVE TO GO DOWN IN THE KITCHEN AND WATCH 
’ ‘ HOOK MASI PrOoOrATORS 
I wove ro GO DOWN AND WATCH HER MASH Tiik POLICEMAN 
A CIRCUS NOTE A COMPREHENSIVE ORDER 
ha ® rhe nme und, and great, I see by your advertisements that you supply every requisite for 
' " en sl so regu weddings,” said an elderly lady to the head of a well-known catering 
0 pa ¥ pea akes 7) elate establishment. . 
. - om vasde of micssnnt at * Yes, madam,” was the reply. “ Pray be seated, and we will talk over 
. ' . the details. Is it to be a church wedding or at home?” 
Kk. K. M * That is not decided yet thoaght I would coneult you about it 
adnan Very well,madam. Er—you are a relative of the bride, 1 presume ? 
*No; the fact is, I expect to be the bride myself.’ 
y hes You Huis © remlwiece 1 were tolling me¢ * Oh, | beg pardon, Well, what are your personal wishes on the sub- 
¢ whet un we errupted by the kitchen roof catching fire ject About how many guests do you wish to invite: and as to the ex- 
~ f cous Joel, who w he muazzic of Dis gan pense—about how much money do you want it tocost? You know there 
D . ' 6 y ix a great latitude in such matters, and I ought to have some idea of how 
Faumex Dunk N ¢ left a good # y for other people to te far you want to go, madam 
** My dear sir,” replied she, handing him her card, and rising to leave, 
eee cats * you know far more about such matters than Ldo, eo L will leave every-; 
thingewith you. Mypney is no object. I came to you becatise you an, 
la only Buglish people drops their alfches,” said a tie boy te nounce your readiness to furuish every requisite. 1 wish to order a com- 
‘ f I weve eard no American pronounce the a hi plete wedding for Thursday week, at my residence, which you will find 
. on that ecard, and I expect you to provide everything necessary, including 
“ - n aked e teache the bridegroom I prefer a tall, dark man, with mustache afd Vandyke 
Jobuny ald the 0 beard, Good-mornuing, sir.” . 
Before the caterer could grasp the scope of the order which his fair 
a ner had broaght she bad gone, and was lost in the people on the 
thronged sidewalk 
Ma A vrcle Miss Saral I firs g t you 1 _———— 
Miss Sana How did y know I was from the Seath, Malinda The day after Minerva had sprung completely equipped from the head 
Ma DA Ik , widen rta f Jove, Juno observed that she had never seen Jupiter looking better 














“Why shoaldn’t he?” retorted 
Veuns. ** He's got Minerva off his 
——___________ _ mind 
lsacunn (to class of colored achol- 
| ars “Now, children, who can 
| make a sentence with the word 
| doubt’ in itr 
| Mantua Wasuineron Jounson 
| ‘I sometimes has to come to 
| school doubt my breakfast.” 
————_ 
Of the carpenter it may truly be 


enid that | 
people 


is a plave man of the 


THE SAD LITTLE BOY AND HIS SAD LITTLE CRY. 
I have seventeen doll babies and a cat. 
I've a dozen and a half of colored blocks, 
I've a pair of tennis-racquets and a bat 
I've an elephant that wears a pair of socks. 
I've a bank that has a pretty key and locks. 
I've a lot of books of story and of fable. 
But alas! a cruel fate my wishes mocks! 
I cannot have the things on mamma's table. 


On that table are long pins for mamma's hat, 
And beside them stands the loveliest of clocks 
There's a lot of butterflies, a golden gnat, 
That my mamma wears to fasten up her frocks. 
On the floor I have a farm with horee and ox, 
With a farmer and a boy we all call Abel. 
But alas! a cruel fate my wishes mocks! 
I cannot have the things on mamma’s table. 


My dear daddy brought me home a kitten fat, 
And of sheep I bave at least a dozen flocks. 
Uncle Jimmie sent me up a woven mat 
That the little Injan children made of shocks. 
I have tiny boats tied fast to tiny docks 
I've a fair-haired baby sister christened Mabel. 
But alas! a cruel fate my wishes mocks! 
I cannot have the things on mamma's table 


ee 


It is undoubtedly true that reading maketh a fall man, bat nobody can 
deny that it is equally true that any person who tries to take a library 
along with him when travelling will discover that reading also maketh a 
full trunk 

——— 


* What are those stars np there, ps ?” 
“They form the great Dipper, my son.” 
Pause 
** Say, pa, do you suppose if Noah’d had a dipper like that he could ha’ 
bailed out the flood with it?” 
ques ocjuee= 


Mrs. Blank found herself in a t vther embarrassing situation one day 
when she was dining for the first time at the home of a minister 
Opposite her sat the minister's little boy, a sharp-eyed little fellow of four 
years. While his father was asking a somewhat lengthy blessing the 
lady elevated her eyelids slightly and caught the eye of the little fellow 
opposite her. The instant his father said ** Ameu” the boy pointed an 


accusing finger toward Mrs. Blank, and cried out, shriily, “She peeked, 
she peeked |” 


papa. 





A DRAMATIC BREAKFAST. 
A VALID REASON 
Il don’t want to go to school any more on rainy daya,” sak ith 
Tommy 
** Why 7?" asked his mother 


* Because I wae the only boy there to-day, and 


‘You were lonesome 7’ broke in bis mother 

‘No; bat I had to answer all the questions of every lesson.” 
a 

‘It was awful,” said the lecturer rhere | stood before 1600 people, 


and my tf 
* Lnnph t" 


audience Y 


ot went to sleep.” 


replied his uosympathetic friend. “Catch it from the 






























CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY UNBQUAL TO THE OCCASION 
I ya Lm is-minded middle-aged couple with a taste for iams 
and ologies ‘ her occu subjects that are beyond the grasp of the 
mmeon herd At different times they dabbled in both mental and 
Christian science veric Buddhism, Theosophy, Spiritualism, Delsarte- 
am, the Kueip; e, table-rapy Browning clubé, and many other 
things that we tfully unintelligible Their latest aberration was 
m the subject of epat! mud they were getting along famously at 
mght-traneferrence, when the husband failed to do his duty in a 
nost human and vuluar way. The wife had gone to Florida for a short 
scation from the grippe and pneumonia, and before leaving arranged 
with her ho«band to test telepathic commanication from a long distance 


it was arranged that at four o'clock every afiernoon he was to dismiss 


every from his mind and sit quietly in a receptive mood while his 
wilt ed by lutense concentration to project a message to him. At 
half past four the mental attitudes were to be reversed, and the busband 
was forward his reply by thought waves 

I e first few days nothing bappened, and both their minds re- 
ma i blank, while ¢ messages were cither lost or stolen by some 
Mahatma But one afternoon it was strongly impressed on the mind of 
the eband that his wife was sending him this familiar message 

I want some money.’ 

When the hushand tried to concentrate his mind to project the reply 

he fuend himself unable te contro! hie pxychic force, so he rang for a 


messenger and wired to bis wife, “ Have none to spare. 


A PROBLEM 


layer one day accidental- 
s brick from the top of 
which he was work- 
came within an ace of 

ghting upow the head of a man 
that was passing below. 

“ Thauk Heaven !" exclaimed the 
man, fervently. “ Another step aud 
I'd have been killed !’ 

Just he bricklayer’s head 
appeared over the top of the wall 














then 




















* You scoundrel!” cried the vic- 
tim. “And what are vou thinking 
of now, I'd like to know 7?” 

I was just wondering,” placidly 
responded the other, “ whether 
your gratitade to Heaven was suffi- 
clent to get you to bring ap that 
brick again.” 

_— 


“ Where are the ships of Tyre?” 
cried the poet 

“ Punctured I" replied the bicy- 
clist with no poetry in his soul, 





The Standing One. “ Wnat was rr, Doc? 
The Sitting One, “ Wei., From THE WAY I FEEL, IT MUST HAVE BEEN A TIRESOME.” 





THE SYMPTOMS. 


A rouRsOME ?” 





